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The Country Club’s new tractor is protecting the Panama Canal 


If the fairways of the Country Club 
are a little rough in spots, members 
can add a stroke or two and blame 
it on the Japs. For the materials to 
produce the new tractor that was 
going to pull the club’s gang of 
lawn mowers are now in a tractor 
somewhere in Panama, hauling a 
heavy gun. Either there or on our 
farm lands, helping a farmer grow 
bigger crops. Between them, Pri- 
vate Brown and Farmer Brown get 
all the new tractors there are. 


In this war of blitz and counter- 
blitz, big guns must have the mobility 
of tanks. That means a tractor for 
every heavy gun. Add to these the 
thousands of tractors our farmers must 
have, and it is easy to see why the trac- 


REVERE COPPER AND 


tor manufacturers must strain every 
resource to fill the need. 


In doing so, they smoothed out im- 
portant production tasks in coopera- 
tion with the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff. For in all problems of 
copper and its alloys Revere pro- 
vides a service, as well as metals, that 
can make manufacturing operations 
quicker and easier. 


Every ounce of copper and brass our 
country can produce is needed to win 
the war. None can be spared for any 
other use. But Revere is especially well 
equipped with new plants, improved 
machines, advanced processes to sup- 
ply a heavy share of these vital metals. 
And more facilities are rapidly being 
added to help get the war won soon. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Revere Technical Advisory $ 
vice functions in (1) develof 
new and better Revere materia 
meet active or anticipated demands; 
(2) supplying specific and det 
knowledge of the properties of 
gineering and construction mat 
als; (3) continuously obser 
developments of science and € 
neering for thei: utilization in 
duction methods and equipn 
(4) helping industrial exec 
make use of data thus devel 
This service is available to you, { 

































Not “time out’ but TIME LOST 


when Hank walks to the window 








s~, Lost ‘“‘man-minutes” add up to lost man- We offer you the services of General Electric's staff of light- 

< ‘ Ms hours. Every time Hank walks to the win- _ing experts. They will be glad to show you how your lighting 

= }$" dow to see better it means precious time can help to break production bottlenecks in your plant. 

al ’ wasted —precious energy wasted—a bottle- See your G-E MAZDA lamp supplier or telephone your 
neck for production. nearest G-E lamp office. 


Many of these lighting bottlenecks are simple to correct. 
Often, you can make easy, inexpensive changes that will 
give you as much as 50% more light to increase production, cut 
accidents and guard against costly eyestrain, such as: 





What the G-E mark on lamps means to you 


1. MazDA Research . . . with all its developments of lamp 
efficiency and lamp economy. 


1, Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schedule. 2. Sixty years of lamp making experience gives you lamps 


2. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. that are uniformly dependable. 
3, Relocation of present lighting to fit new demands. 3. More light at less cost. Again and again while MAZDA 
4. Supplementary lighting—for the most critical seeing Research has been finding 


ways to make lamps give 


‘ ; ; light, G-E Mazpa 
5. Light colored walls to reduce light absorption; light ia pr have besa 


colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. reduced. 
6. New incandescent or fluorescent installations, only if Made to Stay Brighter Longer 
these other methods are inadequate. 


GE MAZDA LAMPS ! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Operations, such as inspections. 























Notice to Broadcasters. | 

Effective at once it is requested 
that no part of the contents of The 
United States News be broadcast on — | 
| either the short wave or long wave 
The entire contents of every issue of 
this publication is copyrighted 


Notice to Foreign Subscribers: | 
Effective at once and for the dura | 

tion of the war no copies of The | 

United States News will be sent to 

any points outside of the jurisdiction 

of the United States and Canada | 


Both steps are taken of our own 
initiative to prevent 
complications. 


censorship 
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8,000,000-MAN ARMY.................. Pr. Ui 
The most important question now facing 
every American man between the ages of 
18 and 44 inclusive is answered in this arti- 
cle. His chances of being drafted for mili- 
tary service are comprehensively appraised. 
Based on the most recent decisions and 
plans of the Selective Service System, this 
article reveals the technique that is to be 
used to create an unprecedented force of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen. The facts pre- 
sented have been confirmed. 


PRIORITIES FOR TRAVEL................ P. 13 
Uncle Sam frankly admits he is out to dis- 
courage civilian travel. He already has cut 
into automobile travel by rationing gas, 
has begun to curtail air travel by a system 
of strict priorities. Now in the works is a 
blueprint for cutting down rail and bus 
travel. Just how it will work is explained. 


BOOM TOWNS OF WAR.............. P.14 
The situation resulting from the contin 
ued pouring of war orders into a few in- 
dustrial regions becomes more acute each 


Neos within the Mews 


day. Briefly presented are the basic prob- 
lems that must be solved, how those prob- 
lems may be solved, and—more important 
—when they will be-solved. 


DOMINANCE OF AVIATION.......... P. 16 
Costly lessons from a dozen different bat- 
tle fronts seem to have revolutionized the 
thinking of all generals and admirals. Al- 
ready there are indications that a new 
primer of war is being written in Washing- 
ton. That primer will be based on a grand 
strategy of land and sea fighting centering 
around the growing might of the nation’s 
air armada. The broad outline is offered in 
this authenticated article. 


CONGRESSMEN’S WORRIES.......... P.18 
There is a nightmarish quality about the 
present political scene. Nearly every Con- 
gressmen up for re-election realizes this. 
Never has the Capitol been more jittery, 
what with X-cards marking the political 
spot. Previewing the primaries as this ar- 
ticle does is one way of charting the trend. 
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What Essential 


Car Owners 


















Should Do About Tire Recapping 


e If you are in the government’s esta- 
blished classification of war workers, 
and others considered essential to the war 
effort, you are now permitted to apply 
for a tire recapping certificate through 
your rationing board. 


This classification means that the U. S. 
Government considers your car, and 
tires on it, vital to winning the war. 
America knows that you must be able 
to drive your car to do your war job. 
If you need part of our precious rubber, 
you are to have it. But... America ex- 
pects you not to let her down. 


You have an added responsibility now 
to get every last mile from your original 
treads. To have your tires inspected reg- 
ularly and kept in repair ...for longest 
wear...and so that they can take a recap, 
when required. 


Don’t gamble with your rubber. Don’t 
rely on guess-work or casual “advice.” 
Put your tire problems up to a man 
who is qualified for the job ...a man 


whose business is tires. 


Your General Tire dealer offers you 
inspection ... repairs ... recapping. . . 
by tire experts who know how. His 
trained tire men... modern, scientific 
equipment . . . long specialized tire ex- 
perience ... are ready to help you get 
every mile built into your tires, regard- 
less of make. 


When you need recapping, he can 
provide the necessary inspection and 
give you full details on how to apply 
for a certificate. And, his exclusive, 
nation-wide, factory-control Kraft 
System Tire Renewing will be your as- 
surance of uniform quality treading. 








IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR NEW TIRES 


—and must buy —ask your General Tire Dealer 
to explain how you can use your certificate to 
get the tire that has always been known for 
quality, mileage and safety . .. General. 














THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 





2,900 hours ago the parts of this ship began to take shape. 
Many of the first operations in its construction—the bend- 
ing of the keel, the planing and forming of its plates—may 
well have been performed on machinery built by Baldwin. 
For Baldwin is one of the most important builders of heavy 
machinery which has long been indispensable to ship yards. 
Aside from ship yard machinery, Baldwin produces pro- 
peller shafts, propellers, diesel engines, steering gear and 
hydraulic deck machinery used directly in ship construction. 
Long recognized as an outstanding builder of locomo- 
tives, Baldwin produces a wide variety of machinery and 
instruments important not only to the railroads and ship 
yards, but to many other American industries. 
Baldwin-built hydraulic presses are used for the rapid 
forming of airplane parts, the molding of rubber and plas- 
tics. Baldwin testing equipment, in widespread use through- 


2, DOO rons ag. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 








out the country, has made possible many of the design 
improvements so important to our planes, ships and 
other war materiel. 

Today, Baldwin has a dual responsibility; first, as a 
builder of tanks, and other weapons for the Army and 
Navy and second, as a supplier of equipment to other 
industries which are vital to America’s war effort. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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First gasoline rationing lessons, of concern to everybody, are these...... 
1. Car owners will resist any honor system of rationing that affects cars. 
¢ 2. U.S. life is so geared to the car that any curb is upsetting. 

3. People will struggle about as hard to save their cars as their homes. 

4. Any ration system for gas, to work, must be compulsory and well planned. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















It is obvious that Henderson's first gas rationing system may break down. 

Reasons why are these...... 

Many car owners got cards entitling them to more gas than they now use. 

Whole groups of truck and car owners got cards entitling them to obtain and 
to use all the gasoline they want. They have first call on all available gas. 

Only a few offered to cut down on driving; offered to accept "A" cards. 

And: There's going to be only 50 per cent as much gas as before. 

This means: Many car owners won't get the gas to which their cards entitle 
them. They'll find that they have ration cards which may not mean very much. 

A few facts to keep in mind...... 

The East uses, with a 50 per cent cut in gasoline, about 1,200,000 barrels 
of petroleum products each day. That's the supply now counted upon. 

But: The East will receive, if tankers aren't used, less than 1,000,000 of 
these needed barrels of petroleum each day. Tanker use is highly uncertain. 

So: It's necessary to increase the flow of gasoline to the East. And: It's 
necessary to plan distribution among users on a careful and fair basis. 























Hard fact of the situation confronting U.S. is simply this...... 
Life-as-usual is on the way out; a regimented life is on the way in. 

lesign There seems no other way. Troubles of voluntary gas rationing are just a 
} and sample. They're repeated in controls over industry, in price controls, etc. 
AS @ TOSULE..cc00 

Automobile use over the nation is likely soon to be put on a planned basis; 


° 








d 
pow on the basis of maximum utility. Car operators will really run taxis. 


Any wasting of tires or gasoline is likely to become a major crime. 

Rationing will extend widely; will aim at fair spread of scarce goods. 

Incomes and profits will progressively be leveled. The 1942 tax law is not 
likely to be the last. And: Roosevelt's $25,000 income limit is possible some day. 

In effect: The whole country is to move into the Army. 

Just to show the trend...... 

Bananas are on the way out. Coffee may be, depending on ships. 

Tea is scarce and to become scarcer. Leather for shoes of better grades 














one is very limited. Wool won't go around, once military needs are met. 
Works Fuel oil will have to be rationed and restricted to heating homes. Rubber, 
—_ of course, is more valuable than gold right now. Lumber is becoming scarce. 





And so it goes. Everything that moves by ship, off an essential war route, 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


is scarce and growing scarcer. There's to be no diversion of shipping to make 
good those ships sunk that carry imports of material for civilian use. 

Then in other fields...... 

Air travel is to be cut to the bone. Rail travel will become more difficult, 
less luxurious, may involve priority. (See page 13.) Bus travel follows suit. 

Office equipment is to be scarce; household equipment equally so. 

Nothing can be taken for granted any longer. Anything is possible. 














People need to understand the size of the job they've undertaken. 

It is nothing less than the following...... 

First, to build an arsenal such as the world never before saw. 

Second, to build world's greatest mechanized Army, in size and equipment. 
Third, to build an Air Force greater than all the rest of entire world. 
Fourth, to build a Navy bigger than all other navies put together. 
Fifth, to build a merchant marine bigger than all other merchant marines. 
Sixth, to build a synthetic rubber industry as big as the natural industry. 
And: To try to maintain the world's highest living standard at the same time. 






























































All of this is to be accomplished in from two to three years, in a period H 
far shorter than that in which any other nation accomplished a fraction as much. of 
It can be done. But: It can't be done without prodigious effort; without the p. 
Strains and stresses such as this country never before underwent. me 
And: When the weight of metal this country is accumulating is brought to the w 
bear in war, something is going to give way. It won't be the U.S. forces. miles 
vangu 
The man=-power lineup looks like this at present...... is ple 
Supply in military age group, 18 through 44: About 27,000,000 men. 
Demand of Army-Navy for men: Now officially estimated at 9,000,000. Amer 
This means: The prospect of service for one out of every three men. _ 
But: This demand isn't to come all at once. It's a demand that will be _ 
felt if this war continues two or three or four more years. plete 
As things seem to be working out...... day a 
Men with nominal dependents face a growing prospect of draft. (See page 11.) plane 
Men with families will be given special consideration; will not be taken os 
indiscriminately even after Congress votes allowances for dependents. —_ 
Young men, physically fit, will be in very heavy demand. son 
Older men, those above 40 in particular, will be taken sparingly. To C 
But: Each draft board is a law unto itself. So: No flat statements can be duty 
made, no assurances can be given, since each board makes its own decisions. uilar 
Taft plan to vote some firm standards into the draft law isn't getting and c 
far. It may move ahead later. If so: Men will have a means to measure prospects well 
of a draft call; will have a better idea of their chances to be called. num! 
engin 
In the war itself...... year | 
U.S. power is beginning slowly to make itself felt. al ex 
London reports plans for large-scale American co-operation in bombing 
Germany. U.S. Army Air Forces are taking a steady toll of Japanese ships. And | 
But: Hitler's submarines continue to run wild along American coasts. ear 
It's more and more evident that everything else in 1942 except the Rus- throu 
Sian-German clash is a sideshow; is of minor importance in the war outcome. Com: 





ing ¢ 
plane. 
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In Russia. Hitler is set for his gamble. He's got to smash Russia's armies 
this year or else he's going to be in trouble in the West in 1943. 
Inside official betting here is that Hitler will fail to make the grade. 









See also pages 14, 16, 33. 
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|? the fog-streaked dawn EVER ¥ EIGHT 


of the North Atlantic . . . over z 
the palm-fringed isles of the Pacific MINUTE | 
... American aircraft are carrying 
the war to the enemy thousands of 
niles from our shores. And these are but the 
vanguard of the 60,000 warplanes this nation 
is pledged to put in the air this year. 


America must make good this promise, at what- 
ever cost in toil and sweat and sacrifice. It 
means the aircraft industry must produce a com- 
plete airplane every eight minutes, every hour, 
day and night, seven days a week. Into each 
pane must go thousands of precision-built 
pats from hundreds of factories — the greatest 
onstruction job any nation ever attempted in so 
short a time! 


To Goodyear Aircraft has been assigned the 
duty of building subassemblies — airplane wing, 
uiland fuselage units, flight control cabins, floats 
and other parts for several types of fighters, as 
well as medium and heavy bombers. This 
umber-one war effort is engaging all the 
‘gineering skill, facilities and resources Good- 
jar has amassed in its thirty years of aeronauti- 
al experience. 


And beyond this, the men and women at Good- 
jeat Aircraft have promised the nation, 
thtough their Joint Labor-Management 
Committee, to do their utmost in help- 
img the aircraft industry maintain the 
lane-every-ei ght-minutes schedule. For all 
of us here realize that we, too, are soldiers in 
the Battle of America; that our American 

om, our standard of living, all our hopes 


for the future depend upon this nation winning 
‘mmand of the air. 


' 





he March of the News 


Mounting Ship Losses . . . Gas and the ‘War of Nerves’... 


More Ration Books Ahead . . . Pay Increases for Service Men 


For lack of a ship. At a single East 
Coast port, 40,000 military trucks are 
standing, waiting for ships to ferry them 
to war zones where they are needed badly. 
At one inland plant, 30,000 combat vehi- 
cles are ready to be shipped. This pic- 
ture—of war goods piling up on both 
coasts and backing up at some inland war 
plants for lack of shipping space—was 
painted for 12,000 West Coast shipyard 
workers by Rear Admiral John W. Green- 
slade, commandant of the 12th Naval Dis- 
trict. Said he: “We lost the Philippines 
and Singapore because we did not have 
enough ships—combat and commercial. 
We may lose Australia, perhaps Alaska, 
for the same reason.” Victory or defeat at 
the present time, the Admiral explained, 
“resolves itself into a simple mathematical 
pattern—can we build ships fast enough?” 


Sinkings. In one week, the Navy De- 
partment announced the loss of 21 mer- 
chant ships flying flags of the United Na- 
tions—all in the Atlantic and Caribbean. 

In the Gulf of Mexico: Three ships were 
torpedoed in three days. The third, a 
large U.S. merchant vessel sank a mile 
and one-half off. the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River, 102 miles south of New Or- 
leans. Twenty-seven members of the crew 
perished. 

In the St. Lawrence: Two Canadian 
ships were torpedoed and sunk the same 
day by an enemy submarine that peune- 
trated the river defenses. 

In Florida: Survivors of 15 torpedoed 
ships landed in Florida between May 4 
and May 15. Last week, hundreds of 
spectators lined a Florida beach to watch 
helplessly the torpedoing of a British ship 
by a submarine that apparently had been 
waiting only a few hundred yards off shore. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in Florida for a 
rest, said that great concern is being felt 
in Washington over the sinkings in the At- 
lantic, especially off the Florida coast. 


Building. A new edition of “Jane’s Fight- 
ing Ships,” authoritative British directory 
of the world’s navies, gave the United 
States a big edge in construction of naval 
vessels. The United States, said “Jane’s,” 
is breaking all records, with 21 battleships 
and battle cruisers now building. The Japa- 
nese were recorded as building 5 battle- 
ships of more than 40,000 tons. 


In action. The U.S. Navy added up its 
total of Japanese naval losses to date. The 
score: Sunk or damaged, 85 warships, in- 
cluding 2 aircraft carriers, 9 cruisers, 15 


destroyers, 6 submarines, and 96 noncom- 
batant ships. Returns include the battle 
of the Coral Sea. 


Army secret. The U.S. Army officially 
announced it was its bombers that made 
the recent raid on Tokyo, Yokohama and 
other Japanese industrial cities. Large 
fires were started which continued to burn 
in some instances for two days. Japanese 
radios reported between 3,000 and 4,000 
casualties. Most important, the base used 
by the planes remains an Army secret. 


War of nerves. Initiative in the an- 
nual preoffensive “war of nerves” passed 
to the United Nations. The U.S.S.R. set 





Impact of Gas Rations: 
The Haves and Have Nots 


Troubles beset the gasoline ration- 
ing program before it got well started. 

At schools: Only one out of every 
four motorists asked for A cards (21 
gallons for seven-week period). The 
rest claimed and got B cards (33-57 
gallons) or better. One out of 10 got 
X (unlimited) cards. President Roose- 
velt suggested that the names of B 
and X card holders be made public. 

At filling stations: Many operators 
hung out “no gas today” signs. Others 
limited sales per car regardless of ra-_ 
tion cards. 

In Washington: Congressmen de- 
fended their rights as public officials 
to unlimited use of their cars. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration suggested 
the possibility that the value of each 
ration unit—now set at three gallons 
—may be reduced. Washington and 
Oregon were ordered to begin ration- 
ing gas June 1. OPA also authorized 
local rationing boards to open their 
records for public inspection in order 
to expose cases of “chiseling” in ob- 
taining gas ration cards. 











the stage with a report that the Nazis had 
used gas in the Crimea and were preparing 
for a more widespread use of it. From Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, 
came warning that any use of gas on the 
Russian front would result in an Allied 
gas attack on Germany. Then Germany 
entered the “war of nerves” with a story 
from -Sweden of a “nerve” gas that 
rendered men incapable of making de- 
cisions. Hundreds of tank cars capable of 
carrying gas were reported massed on the 
German side of the Swiss border, each 
bearing a skull and crossbones insignia. 
By the week’s end, Germany’s new “secret” 


weapon appeared to be well known. It is 
a mortar capable of throwing shells with 
the destructive force of aerial bombs. The 
new weapon proved less effective around 
Kharkov than on the Kerch Peninsula, 


Diplomatic offensive. France faced 
loss of control over more of its possessions, 
when two U.S. representatives landed in 
Martinique to arrange for U.S. control of 
that island, Guadeloupe and French Gui 
ana for the duration of the war. The Vichy 
Government protested without effect. The 
State Department. refused to deal with 
Pierre Laval and pressed home its de- 
mands: Demobilization of French war- 
ships, including an aircraft carrier, still at 
Martinique, and control of powerful short- 
wave radio stations, only link between the 
three French possessions and Vichy. 


Rationing libraries. Price Administra 
tor Leon Henderson disclosed to a con- 
gressional committee that at least 15 more 
items may have to be rationed by autumn, 
and, presumably, each consumer supplied 
with 15 more ration books. The War Pro- 
duction Board requested Mr. Henderson 
to draw plans for rationing bicycles. The 
WPB also froze stocks of air-conditioned 
equipment and lumber. 


Raises for soldiers. The House passed 
a bill increasing the monthly minimum pay 
of men in the armed forces from $21 to 
$50. Privates first class would be boosted 
to $54, corporals to $66, sergeants to a 
range of $78 to $138. Comparable increases 
are provided for the Navy. The bill was 
sent to conference, where differences from 
a slightly lower pay scale starting at $42 
previously approved by the Senate were 
to be ironed out. 


Delivery service. Effective date of a 
recent order restricting local delivery serv- 
ices was postponed to June. The postpone- 
ment, announced by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, applies to the section ban- 
ning special deliveries, call backs, and more 
than one delivery to the same person on the 
same day by any rubber-tired vehicle. 


For air-raid wardens. The Office of 
Civilian Defense reported that more than 
200 manufacturers have received specifics 
tions for a light-weight stirrup pump, de 
signed to fight incendiary bombs, to cost 
about $5. The War Production Board 
agreed to make available to manufacturers 
enough steel to produce about 2,000,000 
pumps for distribution in critical areas. 
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‘Two important “Elgin Events” 
in the life of Chuck Hollis... 
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That cherished diploma—and a fine Lord 

Elgin Watch from Mother and Dad! A 

proud moment for young Chuck Hollis. 

Two enduring symbols of the first step 
toward success. 
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m pay ...and there on the instrument panel, 

391 to that familiar name—Elgin. A name a 

onal fellow has learned to trust . . . precision 

| t , instruments for the U. S. forces, made by 

Bs the craftsmen who made “my. watch.” 
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Defense § Today Elgin—maker of fine watches member this: The scientific facilities, 
m bat §§ for American men and women since the skill and experience formerly de- 
d more # 1865—turns its skilled hand to the voted exclusively to the production 


— manufacture of precision instruments —_ of Elgin watches for civilians are now 
venice. & vitaltothe success of the armed forces making an important contribution to 
fice of of the United States. America’s war effort. 
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If you are unable now, or at any Shells, Jewel Bearings, Special Timing The Greatest Name in American 
time in the future, to secure the Elgin Devices for Naval and Aviation Use. 





Fine Watchmaking Since 1865 


watch you want, we ask you to re- _ Flein National Watch Company, Flain, Tlinois, U.S.A. 








Wanted: Future Faradays and Curies 


Au OVER AMERICA there are high school seniors... 
boys and girls ...who have potential scientific ability 
and budding creative genius of a high order. These 
talents are latent... awaiting the opportunity for fur- 


ther development through higher education. 


To provide this opportunity, Science Clubs of America, 
sponsored by Science Service, is now conducting an 
Annual Science Talent Search made financially 
possible by Westinghouse. This Talent Search has three 
major objectives: 


1. To discover and foster the education of boys and 
girls who possess exceptional scientific skill and 
ability. 


2. To focus the attention of large numbers of gifted 
youth on the need for perfecting their creative and 
research skill. . . as future contributions to winning 
the war and the peace to follow. 


3. To help make the American public aware of the role 
of science in war and in the post-war reconstruction. 


High school seniors, who enter the Science Talent 
Search competition, must take special examinations 
in their local schools to determine their aptitude for 
science, and must submit essays and school records 


Each year, forty winning contestants are to be givel 
all-expense trips to Washington, D. C., during July 
where they will meet some of the country’s foremost 
scientists, visit scientific institutions, and take part in 
scientific programs. While at the Nation’s Capital, 
these embryo scientists will be given additional written 
and oral tests. 


Judges will then select the two most talented young 
sters ... a boy and a girl . . . who will be awarded 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships of $2400 each. 
Additional Westinghouse Science Scholarships . . . each 
valued at $200. . . will be given to eighteen contestants. 


By aiding the education of these gifted boys and girk 
today, we hope to help develop the scientists of te 
morrow who will lead the way in the advancement d 
research and engineering. 


© We stinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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§,000,000-MAN ARMY: 
STEPPING UP THE DRAFT 


Plan for Enrolling One of Every Three Men in 18-44 Age Group 


Revision of classifications 
fo make physical unfitness 
main basis for deferment 


The demand for men by the Army and 
Navy is growing by leaps and bounds. 
(ficially announced plans mean eventual 
nilitary service for one out of every three 
nen of military age in the United States. 

Before the war is over these demands 
may rise still more. Already they are 
geater proportionately than in the first 
World War, and the trend’ is definitely 
wward. The result is a situation of great 
meertainty in the personal life of every 
man from the age of 18 through 44. 

The demand and supply in American 
man power looks like this: 

The demand for men. There are now 
approximately 3,000,000 men in the armed 
services on the basis of announced figures. 
These include about 2,500,000 in the Army 
and Army Air Forces and about 500,000 
inthe Navy and Marine Corps. It previ- 
ously had been announced that the Navy 
gradually would be built up to 1,000,000 
men and the Army and Air’ Forces would 
reach 3,600,000 by the end of this year. 

Now Under Secretary of War Patter- 
on has announced that the Army goal has 
ben raised to 6,000,000 men. Previously 
ithad been announced that the Air Forces 
goal would be 2,000,000 men. This means 
8,000,000 men for the Army and 1,000,000 
for the Navy, a total of 9,000,000 eventu- 
ally to be needed by the armed services. 

The supply of men. Official census fig- 
ures show that there are in the United 
States approximately 27,000,000 men from 
18 to 44 inclusive. This means one in 
every three men in this age bracket will 
see service. But there already are 3,000,- 
0 men in service. This leaves about 
%4,000,000 from whom the 6,000,000 ad- 
ditional men must be supplied for the 
armed forces. 

Many of these 24,000,000 are physically 
unfit. Selective Service officials have an- 
hounced that 25 per cent of the men 

ady examined have been found un- 
qualified for any type of Army duty. 
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UNDER SECRETARY PATTERSON 
. .. raised the goal 


While the Army has lowered slightly its 
physical standards, the men in the 36-44 
age group now subject to military duty 
will tend to keep up the percentage of 
rejections. This means only about 18,000,- 
000 physically fit men from whom the 
6,000,000 additional 
must be drawn. 

But still to be subtracted from the 
18,000,000 are those men with skills 
essential to war industries and to support- 
ing industries. 

The result. Every employer and every 
individual must appraise his own situation, 
must try to adjust himself to uncertainties 
that inevitably are ahead. The demand for 
men will be so large that all past standards 
of who is to be deferred and who is to 
serve are being revised. No man from 18 
through 44, who is physically fit, almost 
regardless of his job, can be sure that the 
turn of the wheel in the draft lottery will 
exempt him from service. No draft classi- 
fication can be considered permanent. 

However, 6,000,000 men are not to be 
called for service all at once. 


soldiers and _ sailors 


In 1942: The Army is aiming at about 
2,000,000 additional men for the ground 
and air forces, the Navy at about 250,000 
more men. 

In 1943: Another 2,000,000 men, pos- 
sibly more, for the Army. The Navy will 
need probably another 250,000. These fig- 
ures are estimates only. 

In 1944: The Army still would need 
about 1,500,000 men in addition to what- 
ever replacements are required by losses in 
the field. 

What does all this mean for men in vari- 
ous classifications under the draft? 

l-A—men subject to immediate induc- 
tion: At least eight of every ten men now 
classified as 1-A will see service, most of 
them probably some time within the next 
twelve months. The two out of ten who 
will not see service will be those 1-A’s 
turned down after the Army physical ex- 
amination at induction centers. Local draft 
board examining groups, manned by vol- 
unteer physicians, are not giving the thor- 
ough examination required by the Army. 
No man ordered to report to an induction 
center can be sure that he will be accepted 
until he has been passed by Army doctors. 

1-B—men with minor physical defects 
eligible for limited service: These men are 
almost certain to be in service behind the 
lines if not on the fighting fronts by the 
end of 1943. A home rehabilitation pro- 
gram is under way to “salvage” thousands 
of men rejected because of heart disorders, 


defective eyesight, gonorrhea, and _ for 
being slightly overweight and under- 


weight. The Army now is calling up a 
pilot group of 1,000 men in 1-B to test 
whether they can be conditioned for front- 
line fighting service and to discover what 
types of limited service they can be used 
for. When the need for man power forces 
the Army again to liberalize its still strict 
physical standards, many 1-B’s will be 
moved automatically into the 1-A class. 
2-A—men, without dependents, work- 
ing in nonwar industries who are deferred 
temporarily while replacements are being 
trained: Many of these will be moved into 
1-A or 1-B their deferment 
periods expire. Employers will find it more 


classes as 
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difficult to persuade local boards to renew 
these deferments as the supply of men 
classified in 1-A runs low. Some men in 2-A 
will be able to obtain 2-B classifications if 
they find jobs in war industries. 
2-B—skilled employes, without depend- 
ents, working in essential industries: Some 
of these, and there are only a few hundred 
thousand, will see service unless their em- 
ployers can show that no men outside the 
draft age or no women are available for 
their jobs. Deferments for men in 2-B can 
be renewed. Decision by the draft boards 
will depend in part on the need for men 
with such skills in the armed forces. 
3-A—men with dependents, working in 
industries not essential to the war effort: 
Selective Service headquarters already has 
indicated that man-power requirements 
may “compel induction of registrants with 
dependents” into the armed forces. When 
that time comes, men classified as 3-A will 
be taken first. Congress, meanwhile, has 
begun hearings on legislation to permit the 
Government to pay subsidies up to $100 a 
month to families of men in the services. 
If this plan is put into operation, men in 
3-A who do not contribute to their families 
more than the amount of the allotment in 
addition to the expense of their own room 
and board can expect to be called for 
service. The test for dependency deferment 
will be based chiefly on family finances. 
3-B—men, with dependents, working in 
essential industries: This class will be the 
last to be called. Those so classified are 
expected to man the war industries. 
4-F—men deferred because of serious 
physical defects: Although some men with 
correctible defects may eventually be re- 
classified as 1-B and called for limited 
service, most of the 4-F class will not be 
taken by the Army. No rehabilitation 
program is planned for those suffering 
from nervous and mental diseases, from 
syphilis, defective hearing and tuberculosis. 


What does the demand for men mean 
for the different age groups? 

18 and 19 years: Although these young 
men now are exempt from the draft, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
Director, already has requested amend- 
ment of the law to give local draft boards 
authority over 18 and_ 19-year-olds. 
Whether or not this is accomplished, these 
young men can expect to be drafted soon 
after they turn 20 if they have not already 
enlisted. About two of every three men 
in this group are expected to see actual 
service. 

20 through 29 years: This group wiil 
furnish the bulk of the fighting forces. 
Relatively few have skill or position that 
makes them necessary or irreplaceable in 
any industry. Almost one man in two in 
this group will see service in a 9,000,000- 
man military force. 

30 through 39 years: From this class 
will come many of the specialists (see 
page 43), the technicians and the field 
officers of the Army and Navy. But al- 
most 2,000,000 of these men will be draft- 
ed. About one man in five can expect to be 
called. 

40 through 44: Few of these men will 
see military service, probably not more 
than one in ten, and will serve mainly as 
technicians and specialists. 

45 and over: This group now is exempt 
from service. Few can enlist except as offi- 
cer specialists. However, Britain now is 





TOTAL MEN 
OF MILITARY AGE 


21,673,533 





35-39 goooc 
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ens #4) 2,495,373 

wens #HHFH) 9,692,392 TOTAL MEN 
wens WHHHH) 9,450,662 ‘9,000,000 
wens WHF! 9,070,312 . 


4,745,659 
Hit) 4,419,135 


drafting men up to 51 years old. In Ger- 
many and Russia there are no age limits 
on military duty. Whether the United 
States later will be forced to tap this re- 
serve of man power for the fighting forces 
depends on the length of the war and the 
losses. 

These are rough estimates. Each indi- 
vidual’s situation depends primarily on the 
man-power problem in his own local draft 
area, and on the interpretation his local 
board places on the law and on the di- 
rectives from Selective Service headquar- 
ters. No one in Washington can tell a 
man when he will be called. 

Taft plan. This uncertainty for 27,000, 
000 men and their employers is resulting 
in a number of complaints to Congress. 
Senator Taft (Rep.) , of Ohio, is sponsor- 
ing a plan under which clearly defined 
groups of men will be called up in order. 
Existing occupational and physical defer- 
ments would not be changed. 

The first group would be men 35 and 
under, unmarried and childless, or mar- 
ried after Sept. 16, 1940—when the draft 
law went into effect. Next would be men 
from 35 through 44 without dependents 
or married after Dec. 20, 1941—the date 
when the draft law was amended to in- 
clude this age group. The third class to 
be called would be married men 35 and 
under with no children; the fourth, married 
men of 36 and over without children. The 
fifth group would include 28 and 
under with children and who were mar- 
ried prior to enactment of the draft law. 
In the final group would be men 28 and 
over with children and who were married 
before the draft law was enacted. 

Under such a system, any man with 
children would know that he would not 
be called for military service until all 
younger men had been taken. The Taft 
plan at present appears to have little 
chance of adoption. 


men 

















THIS MEANS - 


ONE OUT OF EVERY THREE 
MEN OF MILITARY AGE 
TO BE CALLED 
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Priorities for Travel: 
How Plan Would Work 


Government's Moves to Cut Civilian Use of Planes, Trains, Busses 


Increasing need of 
equipment for moving 
troops and freight 


Tight restrictions on travel are in store 
for the American people. These restrictions 
will go further than the rationing of gaso- 
line and tires, will extend to trips by train 
and bus. Travel-as-usual is out until this 
war is over. ; 

Private automobiles no longer will carry 
six times as much passenger traffic as the 
railroads, busses and air lines combined. 
Gasoline rationing will stop much pleasure 
driving. And, although this rationing is 
now confined to the East, it is expected to 
spread to the rest of the country by 
midsummer. 

What lies ahead for the businessman 
whose work requires travel? What will the 
restrictions mean to the millions who take 
vacations every year? Here, in part, are 
the answers: 

Rationing of travel. Rationing of tick- 
ets, under a card system such as that used 
to get sugar and gasoline, is not in store 
for those who desire to travel by train or 
bus. Instead, a system of preference rat- 
ings similar to that in operation on the air 
lines may be put in effect. Under this, per- 
sons traveling on official or military busi- 
ness get first choice. If space is left, the 
ordinary citizen is admitted on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. 

Salesmen and other business people may 
travel when their work requires it. 

Reasons for restrictions. Travel has in- 
creased 60 per cent on some public carriers, 
50 per cent on the average. Troop move- 
ments have accounted for much of this 
increase, but the gasoline and rubber 
shortages have provided the bulk of the 
new passengers. On top of this, railroads 
are being called upon to carry more 
freight than ever before. The combination 
is straining equipment. 

_ Equipment and schedules. Major read- 
justments in passenger service are ahead 
for the railroads and busses. Private, 
club, lounge and parlor cars may be re- 
duced in number or eliminated. There will 
be fewer bedroom cars, but elimination of 
ordinary section sleepers is not in sight. 
Conversion of Pullman sleepers to day 
coaches would be an expensive undertak- 
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TROOPS AT A RAILROAD STATION 
Passengers standing in the aisles won’‘t feel like traveling 


ing. The 1,000 or so parlor cars would 
lend themselves more easily to conversion. 
Competing railroads and bus lines will be 
required to eliminate duplicating services. 
Schedules will be lengthened to include 
more stops. Locomotives and passenger 
cars will be shifted from lines where traf- 
fic is light to areas where it is heavy. 

Air travel. A strict system of passenger 
priorities is in effect on the airlines. It is 
intended to keep these lines available only 
for travel essential to the war program. 
Only in real emergencies will an ordinary 
citizen obtain a seat on a plane. Seventy 
commercial planes are to be converted 
to cargo carriers, and all routes consid- 
ered nonessential to the war program will 
be eliminated. Curtailment of airmail serv- 
ice also is a possibility. 

Here is what is being done in other 
countries: 

Britain: The Government took control 
of the railroads at the beginning of the 
war. Long-range passenger service was 
cut 30 per cent by reduction of equip- 
ment. Dining and sleeping cars were taken 
off. Commercial airplane service was dis- 
continued. Businessmen who must travel 
in a hurry are carried by the Royal Air 
Force. Automobile travel is controlled by 


gas rationing. There is no ticket ration- 
ing of bus and train travel, but the rail- 
roads have made riding so uncomfortable 
that few persons travel for pleasure. 

Germany: Germans have been forbid- 
den for some time to travel unless their 
business is urgent. Travelers on sleepers 
must identify themselves by passes bear- 
ing their photographs. Hotel accommoda- 
tions are hard to get and no guest may 
stay more than three weeks. 

Canada: Priorities are required for air 
travel, but there has been no rationing on 
trains or busses. A ration of 300 gallons 
of gasoline a year is allowed the average 
motorist. But American tourists are lim- 
ited to a total of 20 gallons after they 
cross the border. If they run out of gas, 
they must find means to ship their cars 
home. 

The prospect: When travel becomes un- 
comfortable, and when travelers are forced 
to stand in the aisles of trains or busses, 
the public will ration its own trips. But if 
there is not sufficient voluntary rationing, 
the time may come when a person will be 
required to show that he is on necessary 
business before he can get a ticket on a 
train or bus. The carriers, rather than ra- 
tioning boards, probably will be the judges. 
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BOOM TOWNS OF THE WAR: 
SHORTAGES OF LABOR, HOUSING 


Forced Migration, Billeting of Workers Among Measures Studied 


Continued concentration 
of production indicated 
in industrial centers 


America’s war-production managers are 
running head on into two new problems— 
how to get more workers into defense 
centers and how to provide for them when 
they get there. These problems stem from 
a single source—the loading of war orders 
on a few regions. 

An over-all picture of the situation is 
shown by the distorted map on the next 
page, drawn from data released by the 
War Production Board. More than half of 
all war contracts placed with private in- 
dustry—59.8 per cent to be exact—have 
gone into 10 States. Likewise, these same 
States have received more than half the 
Government contracts for new plants and 
machinery. 

This means that these States can expect 
to receive the bulk of war orders yet to 
flow from the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission. It means that problems of 
industrial congestion are likely to grow 
worse instead of better in the months 
ahead as the country swings into full 
production. 

Not shown on the map is the acute 
situation arising from this concentration 
of war orders. More than 200 communities 
already have been designated as emergency 
housing areas, eligible for war housing 
projects. Labor shortage areas now include 
Southern California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Connecticut, Mobile, Ala., and many com- 
munities in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Maryland. 

Meanwhile, workers continue to pour 
into these centers as plant managers issue 
calls for more hands. At the same time, 
municipal authorities are crying for help. 
Water systems, trolley and bus lines, pub- 
lic health facilities and schools are being 
overtaxed. Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson has been forced to freeze rents in 
323 communities where war plants are lo- 
cated. 

The outlook is that these problems will 
remain for the duration of the war. Official 
estimates place the number of additional 
war workers needed this year at 9,700,000, 
and another 5,060,000 are expected to be 
recruited in 1943. Most of these workers 
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must be placed in centers even now threat- 
ened with overcrowding. 

War plant locations explain part of the 
growing congestion. Five Midwestern 
States, for example, have received more 
than $3,000,000,000 for plants and facili- 
ties—almost a third of the Government 
outlay for war plants. These States—Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin—normally account for about a third 
of the country’s civilian manufacturing 
output. Now civilian industries are being 
converted. This means that output in the 
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industrial Midwest will double if conver- 
sion is complete. 

The major conversion job will be done 
in Detroit, center of the automobile indus- 
try. However, Detroit already has received 
important Government contracts for new 
plants. A good share of Michigan’s war 
plant allotment of $849,000,000 has gone 
into this area. 

Detroit thus promises to assume the 
proportions of a boom town before war 
ends. Employment by most automobile 
companies is expected to exceed the peace- 
time peak by far. This means overcrowd- 
ed housing, possible transportation break- 


downs, and overtaxed schools. Tent or 
trailer settlements for workers are quite 
likely. 

An example of the problem recently 
came to light in connection with trans- 
porting workers to and from the Ford 
bomber plant at Willow Run. Converted 
automobile carriers were proposed for use 
as busses, but Ford officials balked, con- 
tending the vehicles were little better than 
“cattle cars.” Before Willow Run can op- 
erate, however, some means of transport- 
ing the labor force must be found. 

Detroit and the Midwest are simply 
examples. Other areas where the situa- 
tion is more acute today include Southern 
California, with billions of dollars’ worth 
of aircraft orders; the Middle Atlantic 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
war production centers in Connecticut and 
Baltimore. A critical labor and housing 
shortage also is reported in Mobile, Ala., 
where shipbuilding is expanding. 

Shutdown of civilian industries in 
crowded war areas is one solution now be- 
ing considered by WPB. An indication 
of this policy came with the conversion 
order for the stove industry. 

Large stove manufacturers have been 
ordered to stop operations after July 31. 
Smaller firms are to be permitted to con- 
tinue on a curtailed basis if they are not 
in labor shortage areas. However, plants 
of any size in 39 shortage areas, ranging 
from Salmon Falls, N.H., to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., are to be shut down. 

Housing problems, however, will re- 
main no matter how many civilian in- 
dustries are converted or shut down in war 
areas. Howard Strong, director of the Ne 
tional Housing Agency’s home registration, 
has hinted that compulsory billeting of war 
workers in private homes may have to be 
adopted. More than 350,000 war workers 
already have been placed in private homes 
in the last year. 

But housing in private homes will not 
solve the problem of workers with families. 
The Social Security Board finds that in 
some areas, particularly in the South and 
the Rocky Mountain region, men are re 
fusing jobs because of a housing shortage, 
and in other areas the tire and gasoline 
shortage is prompting workers to accept 
lower-paid jobs nearer home. 

A hitch also may arise in the war hous- 
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ing program. Originally the Government 
jotted approximately $700,000,000 for 
homes for war workers, but material short- 
aes may prevent spending this money. 
Furthermore, WPB has frozen deliveries 
of softwood construction lumber for the 
next 60 days, except to Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission projects. Lumber 
requirements are military secrets, but the 
implication is that war housing may stall 
ifthe “freeze” is extended. 
Any reduction in residential construc- 
tion would serve to complicate the conges- 
tion problem, especially since war workers 
now must find homes or rooms close to 
jlants because of the gasoline and tire 
shortages. It is significant that the gasoline 
shortage is worse in one of the most con- 
gested areas—on the East Coast. 
Migration of defense workers is another 
problem vexing WPB and other Govern- 
ment officials. To date there have been no 
organized attempts to regulate the flow of 
labor supply. This is primarily the job of 
the War Manpower Commission, but that 
organization has not completed its plans. 
The migrant labor problem has been ex- 
plored by the special House committee 
headed by Representative John H. Tolan 
Dem.), of California. Interim reports of 
his committee have criticized manage- 
ment of the war program for failing to 
convert all possible plants to war work and 
for failing to bring in smaller factories 
through widespread subcontracting. 
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Today conversion plans are stressed and 
WPB officials report that more attention 
is being paid to existing factories than to 
plans for new ones. Indications are, how- 
ever, that many small plants will be left 
out in the cold. Most conversion work is 
likely to be concentrated in areas already 
heavily industrialized. 

The Tolan Committee found that a 
farm equipment manufacturer in Hast- 
ings, Neb., had lost half his labor force 
without discharging anyone. Workers had 
drifted away to seek war jobs. This area 
was cited as ideal for an industrial alcohol 
plant which in peacetime could have been 
used for plastics. Hastings had a surplus 
of electric power and abundant agricul- 
tural raw materials at hand. Similar cases 
were cited in other areas. 

Slightest dislocations because of war 
production are found in the newer indus- 
trial areas. The Tolan Committee found 
that a bomber plant in Omaha expects lit- 
tle difficulty in manning its factory with 
local workers. Housing accommodations 
also were reported adequate, although 
federal funds were needed to enlarge a 
high school. 

War plants in Texas and the Gulf re- 
gion are said by the Social Security Board 
to be having little trouble in finding work- 
ers. Like situations prevail in the South- 
east, where women are being employed 
increasingly, and in the Plains States from 
the Canadian border to Oklahoma. 
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Among these States, however, only 
Texas falls in the 10 having the largest 
volume of war contracts. Acute labor 
shortages are foreseen in the Great Lakes 
region, in New England, the Middle At!an- 
tic and West Coast States. Together, these 
areas hold more than $35,000,000,000 in 
war contracts, out of a total of $53,808,- 
000,000 reported placed. 

These areas, therefore, must draw work- 
ers heavily from nonwar production sec- 
tions to complete the program. Indications 
are that more rather than less worker mi- 
gration is ahead, and the Tolan Commit- 
tee points out that this trend may compli- 
cate postwar readjustments just as it com- 
plicates the present production problem. 

Skilled labor shortages also are com- 
mon. This means that intensified training 
courses must be established in or near war 
centers. Training programs also have their 
problems. In Pennsylvania, for example, 
the Social Security Board found that 56 
per cent of all persons who registered for 
training dropped the course, and that 60 
per cent of those who completed the course 
took jobs in other fields. 

The War Manpower Commission thus 
appears to be faced with the next big pro- 
duction problem. Factories now are geared, 
or are being geared, for an all-out effort to 
reach production goals. But these goals 
cannot be met unless more workers are 
trained and sent to swell the populations 
of war boom towns. 
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GROWING DOMINANCE OF AVIATION 


_ Strategic Importance of the Airplane in Establishing Sea Control 


Congressional demands 
for a more powerful 
air arm for the Navy 


A dominant place for air power in Amer- 
ica’s war strategy is being demanded by a 
strong group in Congress. Until now, efforts 
to develop a huge offensive air force have 
centered in the Army. Now the Navy is 
being urged to shift a large share of its 
striking power from warships to war planes, 
and to build more planes and carriers but 
fewer battleships than it had planned. This 
would be emphatic official recognition of 
the declining power of the surface ship as 
compared to the plane. The Navy ap- 
parently would like more carriers, though 
not at the expense of battleships. 

Meanwhile, over many fronts, the air- 
plane is zooming to dominance on its own. 
Great battles are turning on the mastery 
of the air. Important lessons are being 
driven home by the airplane’s latest ac- 
complishments. Air power, which early in 
this war revolutionized the strategy of 
land fighting, now is affecting profoundly 
the strategy of sea fighting. A chain of 
important events was set in motion when 
Vice Admiral Herbert F. Leary used the 
Navy’s eyes to find the Japanese invasion 
fleet in the Coral Sea. 

America’s air power scored heavily in 
that fight. Japan’s air power led the way 
for her successive conquests. Germany’s 
air power in one battle in the Mediter- 
ranean during the last few days sank three 
British destroyers. 

In this country it is the U.S. Army Air 
Force with its land-based planes that has 
been out in front. The Navy has had its 
triumphs, but the Army is building a great 
offensive arm. Army planes bombed Tokyo. 
Army bombers made the record-breaking 
offensive flight from Australia to the Philip- 
pines. Land-based planes of the Army took 
part with the Navy’s carrier planes in the 
Coral Sea engagement. 

And it is over sea power, and surface 
ships, that air power in this war has scored 
its greatest achievements. Therefore the 
Navy now is being urged by members of 
Congress to come ahead with a more pow- 
erful air arm. In detail, the lessons of re- 
cent air warfare are: 

Plane versus warship. The toll of Japa- 
nese ships in the Coral Sea, the damage 
inflicted earlier by United Nations forces 
in the Macassar Straits, and repeated ac- 
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tions elsewhere in this war have proved 
that all types of warships, large and small, 
are vulnerable to air attack. 

Plane versus battleship. Th:s heaviest 
of all types of warships is the plane’s spe- 
cial target. The same story is told by the 
fate of the Arizona and the Oklahoma at 
Pearl Harbor; of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse off Singapore; of the Bismarck 
in the Atlantic; and of the Haruna off 
Luzon. The belief that an airplane can- 
not sink a battleship has been proved 
false. Now it appears that the bigger and 
mightier the warship, the better target 
it is for airplanes. Bombs can be dropped 
on that target, but the real nemesis of the 
battleship is the torpedo-carrying airplane. 

Planes for offense. Air power operates 
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in a new and all-pervasive ocean. In this 
air ocean, the plane can traverse every bar- 
rier. Flying by night, or at heights out of 
range of accurate antiaircraft fire, the 
plane can reach any target on land or sea. 

The super-bombers of this war can carry 
a bomb lad as big as a broadside from 
the 16-inch guns of a battleship. If a Flying 
Fortress crashes, nine men may die. If a 
battleship sinks, 1,800 men may go down. 

The task of assault upon shore bases, 
forts, yards, docks, stores and on main 
battlefleets virtually has been taken over 


by air power. This war has seen no direct 
engagement between main battle fleets, 
but has seen many air attacks upon fleet 
concentrations. The plane, not the battle- 
ship, thus far has been the great striking 
weapon for control of the world’s seas, 

Planes for defense. The Coral Sea bat- 
tle on our side was primarily a defensive 
action by surface ships and planes. There, 
and in numerous other engagements, the 
defensive strength of air power against 
attacking surface ships has been proved. 
Surface warships may venture within range 
of the enemy’s land-based planes if the 
ships have a protecting umbrella of air 
power of their own; otherwise they do so 
at their peril. Land-based planes now bar 
the way of an invading fleet more effective- 
ly than defending warships alone can bar it. 

Cost and time in building. For the 
price of a modern battleship, 300 to 400 
long-range bombers can be built. The big 
job in building bombers is to get the tools 
ready, the parts produced and the ships 
started moving down the assembly line. 
Once that is done, it may become possible 
to turn out a bomber in as many months 
as it takes years to construct a battleship. 
And with production really rolling, thou- 
sands of bombers can be built in the time 
needed to erect a battleship. When built, a 
fleet of 300 bombers can carry the fighting 
to the heart of the enemy, whereas the 
battleship cannot get near enough to strike 
until mastery of the air is secure. 

Battleship’s future. Friends of the bat- 
tleship still have unshaken faith in its fu- 
ture. The Navy is building 15, and the 
North Carolina and the Washington al- 
ready are in commission. Plane builders 
complain of shortages of materials going 
to the shipyards, but battleship construc- 
tion goes right ahead. 

One view is that, under the impact of 
air power, a battleship-carrier will be 
evolved, with great antiaircraft protection 
and a heavy complement of planes. An- 
other view is that the battleships will ad- 
vance under secure air control for the real 
offensive against Japan, and that their 
heavy fire power then will prove an in- 
valuable shield for landing troops. But still 
the battleship’s future seems shrouded in 
uncertainty. 

The aircraft carrier. This is the Navy's 
great implement for joining sea power and 
air power into an effective combination. 
It is true that carriers have disadvantages. 
Their vulnerability as targets has been 
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GENERAL CHENNAULT 
CHINA 


proved repeatedly against British and Japa- 
nese carriers. Moreover, the carrier-based 
planes themselves have some handicaps. 
Their limited size means limited range, and 
their special landing apparatus reduces 
their landing speed and maneuverability. 

Nevertheless, aircraft carriers have 
scored some of the greatest successes of 
this war, notably for Japan at Pearl Har- 
bor and for the United States in the South 
Sea engagements. It was the Navy’s car- 
riet-based Grumman fighters that shot 
down 17 out of 18 attacking Japanese 
bombers in one of the great feats of the 
war. 

The Navy’s own air expansion program 
already calls for nearly doubling the num- 
ber of pilots to a total of 30,000. 

Aircraft carriers today represent the 
Navy’s big chance to develop a great 
striking air arm. Latest official announce- 
ments say the Navy now has 7, with 11 
building, and an unannounced number 
being converted from merchant ships. Es- 
timates indicate that two carriers can be 
built for the cost of one battleship. 

But the point being made by the group 
in Congress is that the Navy’s present air 
program, big as it is, can and should be 
expanded much further. More carriers of 




















new and improved design can be built. 
They are held to be a better investment of 
money and materials than battleships. The 
congressional group pushing this view in- 
cludes Senators Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
Downey (Dem.), of California, Brewster 
(Rep.), of Maine, and Johnson (Dem.) , 
of Colorado, and Representative Maas 
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ARNOLD’S AIR COMMANDERS AROUND THE GLOBE: 





: —Signal Corps photo 
GENERAL BRERETON 
INDIA 
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GENERAL BRETT 
AUSTRALIA 


(Rep.), of Minnesota. Representative Maas 
is urging that the program be expanded to 
provide for 100 new carriers. 

The sky carrier. Dirigible aircraft car- 
riers, with planes taking off and hooking 
on in flight, have been proved practicable 
by the Navy. A fleet of five or six, each 
carrying ten planes, might be built for the 
cost of one surface carrier. The dirigibles 
would be safe from bombs, mines, and 
submarines. They could keep clear of fire 
from surface ships and could be armed 
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GENERAL TINKER 
HAWAII 


with cannon against fighter planes. In spite 
of storm dangers, these may be the patrol 
carriers of the future. 

Surface fleet's future. Contentions have 
been made that air power is making all 
surface warships obsolete, and that navies 
soon will be on their way toward the junk 
yard. The Navy’s friends do not believe 
it. They believe that air power will serve 
as the eyes, ears, shock troops, long-range 
artillery and umbrella defense of the fleet. 
Sea and air power together are pictured as 
a potentially powerful combination. 

As long as surface merchant ships carry 
the world’s commerce, navies will have a 
job of patrolling to do. Warships will fight 
for mastery of lands, islands, and waters 
placed to dominate the sea lanes and air 
routes of the world. Fast, light cruisers and 
destroyers will be in the thick of it, just as 
they are now for Britain and America de- 
spite Nazi bombers and U-boats. These swift, 
maneuverable ships, rather than battle- 
ships, will carry on in the teeth of air power 

Yet in the background of all is the un- 
questionable growth of that air power. For 
America, this already means vital things, 
including the huge Army Air Force now 
building. Signs also point to important 
steps toward creating a powerful com- 
panion striking arm for the Navy, with 
more carriers on the surface and some 
probably in the sky. This is the way the 
vast potentiality of the United States for 
building planes is expected to be made 
effective in battle. This is how air power 
is expected to contribute greatly toward 
America’s chances to win the war. 
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What are Voters Thinking? 
Worry for Congressmen 


Uncertainty Over Public’s Reaction to Prewar Stand on Isolationism 


No clue to trends from 
early primaries. Storm 
over unlimited gas cards 


War, which always adds a new peril to 
the uncertainty of politics, is making 
1942 a nightmare for the politicians. In 
Congress, all of the old issues of war and 
taxes, plus those peculiar to 1942—such as 
congressional pensions and rationing—are 
arising to plague its members. Congress- 
men study each primary seeking a clue to 
the voting trend. But the results are thin 
and inconclusive. The returns leave Con- 
gress jittery and uncertain of which way 
to turn to catch the votes. 

The new voting spirit which broke all 
polling records in 1940 has not yet shown 
itself in 1942. Fewer than half of those 
who normally vote in general elections are 
turning out for the primaries. Pre-Pearl 
Harbor isolationists and interventionists 
have been defeated or returned with an 
even-handed impartiality. Members of 
Congress cross their fingers and touch 
wood when they think of taxes. They vote 
pensions for themselves and then repeal 
them. They take unlimited gasoline ra- 





tioning cards and turn them back or are 
indignant when newspapers single them 
out for publicity. 

These acts exemplify their feeling of un- 
certainty. New are loose in the 
land and none knows just what the voter 
will do with those issues. Early primaries 
give no clue. How a member voted on any 
one of a dozen measures that paved the 
way for the state of partial unpreparedness 
at Pearl Harbor may or may not set off the 
voters in his own district. Pensions for 
Congressmen was an issue in Florida when 
Representative Lex Green barely squeezed 
through with the Democratic nomination 
for Congressman-at-large. 

Little things may tell the story of the 
primaries. That is why Congress shud- 
ders when it thinks of a new tax bill, why 
there was such a tumult over gasoline 
ration cards. The rationing broke just 
ahead of the Oregon and Pennsylvania 
primaries and many a Congressman cocked 
his ear toward those States for a cue for 
his own speeches in his home district. 


issues 


Gasoline rationing hit a large share of 
the voting constituents in the Eastern 
States, may spread over the nation through 
the summer. Many Congressmen argued 


that they used their automobiles on th 
business of constituents and were entitle 
to unlimited supplies of gasoline. A fey 
also received second cards for three gallons 
a week for their wives’ pleasure cars, 

But a few, like Senator Burton (Rep), 
of Ohio, who is not up for re-election this 
year, refused to take the unlimited card 
Some of the House members who are up 
for re-election took one look at their 
gasoline ration cards, another at the calen. 
dar, and took the cards back. They coul 
envisage an opponent with an X-can 
light in his eye in the campaign. 

Strange undercurrents which compi- 
cate the campaign and puzzle the Cor 
gressmen were partly responsible for the 
outburst that followed. Congress has yield- 
ed many powers to the executive. Littk 
more action is needed from Congress t 
enable the President to run the war. Tax 
and appropriations are the chief things lef 
in the hands of Congress, and Congres 
dare not ask too many questions abou! 
appropriations for fear of being accused d 
impeding the war effort. 


Moreover, some Congressmen profess ti 
see in the broadcasts and the output of the 
Office of Facts and Figures a studied ¢- 
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fort to drive out of Congress not only 
those members, irrespective of party, who 
were isolationists before Pearl Harbor, but 
those anti-New Deal Democrats who sup- 
ported the presidential foreign policy but 
opposed domestic social legislation. 

The thought of a Congress with dwin- 
ding responsibilities, fearful of a new 
purge campaign—not by the President this 
time but by the same elements in his Ad- 
ministration that promoted such a cam- 
paign in 1938—lay behind the vehement 
outbursts on Capitol Hill at the publicity 
that fell across the X-cards. 

President Roosevelt gives every sign 
that he intends to keep hands off. He 
refuses in press conferences to be drawn 
into discussion of politics. The purge 
campaign of 1938, which returned to the 
Senate the principal intended purgees, is 
still fresh in his mind. A little farther in 
the distance is the example of Woodrow 
Wilson, who asked for a Democratic war 
Congress in 1918 and lost. 

The primaries have developed few up- 
sets so far. In South Dakota, Senator Wil- 
liam J. Bulow, a strong isolationist before 
Pearl Harbor, lost the Democratic sena- 
torial nomination to former Governor Tom 
ry. But South Dakotans say this can- 
not be construed as a reflection of their 
State’s views with regard to isolationism. 

They point to the vote in the Republi- 
can primary there. It was almost twice as 
large as in the Democratic primary in 
which Mr. Bulow lost. The Republicans 
nominated isolationist candidates by 
heavy margins. South Dakotans call the 
Bulow-Berry battle one for party control 
in which Mr. Bulow, 72 and not in the 
best of health, was unable to swing the 
campaign with radio recordings he made 
in Washington and sent back home. 

In Indiana, Representative William T. 
Schulte, another Democrat, lost the nom- 
ination to succeed himself to Ray J. Mad- 
den, a lawyer. The seat involves the Gary 
district and the vote of steel workers is 
the heaviest single element. Mr. Schulte 
had voted a solid string of ayes for Ad- 
ministration labor and social legislation. 
He had the support of both labor organiza- 
tions. He had voted for all of the Admin- 
stration’s defense program except the 
draft and the draft extension measures. 

Yet Mr. Schulte lost. Indianans are 
stil puzzled. Louis Ludlow, Democratic 
Representative from Indianapolis, had a 
solid bank of “noes” after his name on 
sues involving foreign policy, including 

ms embargo, lend-lease, draft, draft ex- 
tension, ship arming. But he was re- 
fominated by better than 4 to 1 over his 
hearest opponent. John W. Boehne, Jr., 
of Evansville, had given less support to 
the Administration on domestic issues and 
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exactly the same as Mr. Schulte on for- 
eign. And Mr. Boehne won renomination 
from the Democrats. Indiana Republi- 
cans, whose votes had been all but solidly 
isolationist, got renominated. 

Pennsylvania and Oregon may furnish 
more of a clue. Nine of the Pennsylvania 
Democrats voted aye on every phase of 
the Administration’s foreign program on 
which they are recorded. They are Rep- 
resentatives Boland, Eberharter, Faddis, 
Flannery, McGranery, Myers, Sacks, Sny- 
der and Wright. The ten other Democrats 
left the Administration either on draft 
extension, on lend-lease or some phase of 
neutrality repeal. 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE LUDLOW 
Nays brought an aye 


All of the Pennsylvania Republicans 
save Representative Rich voted with the 
Administration for lend-lease appropria- 
tions, after the lend-lease policy had been 
agreed upon. One, Representative Kunkel, 
yielded far enough to support the lend- 
lease policy as well as the appropriations. 


Four, Representatives Ditter, Fenton, 
Gerlach and Simpson, supported con- 


scription. Two, Gerlach and Kunkel, vot- 
ed to arm ships. Representative Gillette 
was not recorded on any of these measures. 
On all other foreign policy issues, all of 
the 15 Republicans voted a solid line of 
“noes.” Representative Rich’s “no” rec- 
ord was unbroken. 

No Senate seat was involved in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In Oregon, the veteran Senator Mc- 
Nary, Republican Senate leader and candi- 
date for Vice President in 1940, was up for 
renomination. He voted for the conscrip- 


tion bill and the lend-lease measure; but 
opposed draft extension and all phases of 
neutrality revision. His opponent, Arthur 
Geary, a Portland attorney charged him 
with fence straddling. Senator McNary did 
not go home to campaign. 

Representative Mott of Oregon voted 
for improving Guam and for conscription. 
He was joined by Representative Angell 
in votes for the lend-lease appropriation 
and for ship arming. With these excep- 
tions, the two Oregon Republicans went 
down the “no” line on foreign policy. 

Other State primaries come in May, 
June, July, August and September, the 
bulk coming in August and September. 

The election itself furnishes more com- 
plications than any other since 1918. The 
impact of the war and a changing econ- 
omy, providing leeway for all of the com- 
plaints which the voters might decide to 
wrap up into a composite “no” for those 
in office; the demands of labor and farm 
blocs; getting votes from soldiers on a 
dozen battle fronts, all of these combine 
to make the elections of 1942 a rigorous 
testing ground for the politician. 

Rationing of sugar, of gasoline, perhaps 
of other foods and necessities, will be 
widespread by election time. Already in- 
equities have arisen. Complaints mount. 
Many an official and private citizen fudged 
a little on his estimates of needs to boost 
his ration quota of gasoline. The reaction, 
which cannot reach by vote the officials 
doing the rationing, might strike at those 
who do have to run the election gantlet. 

Already, on the labor front, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is calling for the 
defeat of “the labor haters in Congress 
who tried unsuccessfully to impair the 
freedom of American workers and destroy 
their standards.” On the other side of the 
picture, William Green, President of the 
Federation, urged the re-election of Sena- 
tor James E. Murray of Montana. 

The election laws of several States will 
hamper the taking of the soldier vote, 
though 40 States give them the right to 
vote. Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and New Mexico have made no 
provision for them to vote. New Hamp- 
shire soldiers may vote only in presiden- 
tial elections. In Tennessee, the question 
is in doubt. Utah does not permit absentee 
registration, and the right to such regis- 
tration is in doubt in West Virginia. New 
York, Delaware and Illinois allow their 
soldiers to vote in camps. Oklahoma lets 
them vote by proxy. South Carolina does 
not charge them poll tax. 

But what the soldiers do with their guns 
between now and November will have a 
great deal more influence upon the out- 
come of the election than what they do 
with their ballots on election day. 
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BRAKES ON CREDIT: PRESS VIEWS 


Tightening of Installment Sales Approved as Anti-Inflation Measure 


Aid to merchants seen 
in earlier liquidation 
of charge accounts 


Tightening of consumer credit regula- 
tions by the Federal Reserve Boards meets 
with the approval of virtually all com- 
menting editors. Limitation of installment 
payments to a 12-month period, in the 
opinion of most editors, will reduce sales of 
certain scarce durable goods, while 
the provision requiring settlement 
of charge accounts in 40 to 70 days 
will benefit the merchants. 

Several newspapers declare the 
credit restrictions will encourage 
people to keep out of debt and to 
save money for the purchase of 
War Bonds and Stamps. 

Quoting President Roosevelt’s 
assertion that it is a good thing 
to stay out of debt in times like 
these, the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times (Ind. Rep.) says: “It is a 
case of good advice having been 
translated into fiat—which is the 
only sure way of bringing about 
compliance.” The Times contends 
that the people will have to plan a 
little more carefully to prevent the 
running up of bills, but, “what is 
more important, the curbs will 
make for a sounder war economy.” 

Long-range objectives of the or- 
der are stressed by the Chicago 
Sun (Ind.), which declares that 
the Administration hopes not only 
to reduce private debt but also to 
stimulate the purchase of War 
Bonds and Stamps. In this way, the Sun 
argues, “planned and managed economy 
will store up buying power that, when re- 
leased after the war, will take up employ- 
ment slack through purchase of manufac- 
tured goods and articles grown 
through wartime restrictions.” 

The effect of the regulations upon retail 
merchants drew the attention of many edi- 
tors. The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Ind. Dem.) maintains that the regula- 
tions will serve as a temporary check on 
inflation by helping to hold up and reduce 
buying. But it adds: “Of course, these reg- 
ulations in themselves do not reduce pur- 
chasing power in the longer view. Basical- 
ly, income controls buying power in the 
longer view.” 

“The era of easy payments for easy buy- 
ing went out when the regulations became 
effective,” observes the Worcester (Mass.) 


scarce 
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Evening Gazette (Ind.), adding: “When 
the previous curb on installment buying 
was ordered last September, the impact 
on general buying habits was compara- 
tively light. This latest action carries more 
punch.” 

The Gazette is not convinced that buy- 
ing pressure will be lessened, however, ar- 
guing: “Money is much more plentiful 
now than it was three or four years ago. 
In the income brackets where installment 


Evans in Columbus Evening Dispatch 





WILL COME Out, 
ALL RIGHT, 
ALL RIGHT / 





buying is practiced most, it may prove 
easier now to meet higher payment re- 
quirements than it was to meet the lower 
requirements a year ago.” 

“Business-as-usual went out some time 
ago,” declares the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.) , “and now credit-as-usual has also 
been thrown into the discard for the dura- 
tion.” The Sun maintains that the new re- 
strictions “will not only force the dead- 
beats to pay cash, but they will also put 
the good and honest people who have been 
slow pay on their mettle,” and adds: “Re- 
tailers will be in a better position to dis- 
count their own bills at the bank.” 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
(Ind. Dem.) argues that the elimination 
of extra merchandising costs ultimately 
may benefit the consumer, for the retail 
credit business will be relieved of the 
weight of bad and slow accounts. 





This paper asserts that “the immediate 
effect of the regulation will be a curtail. 
ment of buying of some types of merchan. 
dise which was already inevitable under 
wartime scarcity.” 

“Just how seriously these rules will af. 
fect retail business and the American's 
buying habits remains to be seen,” ob 
serves the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette 
(Ind.) “There are probably many who will 
regard it as generally a good thing, war or 
no war, for us to get back to the 
more conservative credit policies 
of the past, just as we are going 
to cuffless trousers and to bicycles 
—if we can get bicycles.” 

A somewhat similar view is ex 
pressed by the Savannah (Ga) 
Morning News (Ind.) , which notes 
that the day has passed when you 
could “get a summer wardrobe, put 
it on your charge account, and pay 
for it next winter.” The Morning 


of total war have brought about 
general tightening on credit buy- 
ing in the U.S. which to some ex- 
tent at least might well have been 
put into effect in time of peace.” 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
(Dem.) recalls that “periodical 
payments enable many persons of 
limited means to buy the comforts 
and conveniences of life whieh 
would otherwise be confined to the 
rich.” “On the whole,” says the 
Telegraph, “there seems to be littk 
doubt that installment buying ha 
been an important factor in builé- 
ing up the culture and comfort o 
everyday existence.” But it adds that, 
while the credit restrictions will be felt # 
severely as any of the inhibitions already 
imposed, “a moment’s thought makes it 
clear that, if we are to take adequate steps 
for heading off inflation, such a measur 
was necessary.” 

“The drastic new regulations placed 
credit and installment buying are part o 
the plan to control our wartime economy, 








observes the Roanoke (Va.) World New® 


(Ind. Dem.). “Their effect on all ind: 
viduals is inescapable and in some cast 
they will cause considerable  inconvel- 
ience. Perhaps more than anything ele 
in the anti-inflation program they illus 
trate the readjustment Americans mus 
make in their way of life.” But the Wort 
News concludes that they must be ™ 
garded as part of the price for “militay 
and economic victory over the Axis.” 
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News adds: “The grim exigencies 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 
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). §. Occupation 
Martinique? 
ditors’ Advice 


forceful action against the Vichy Gov- 
nt, even to the point of occupying 































“ill af. He French possessions of Martinique, 
rican’s uadeloupe and French Guiana, is ad- 
” ob. focated by a large segment of the Ameri- 
‘azette nu press aS a precautionary measure 
ho will Aainst use of the Western Hemisphere 
war or gosessions as bases for Nazi submarines. 

The State Department’s more cautious 


fempt to arrive at an understanding by 
gtiation is favored by less than half of 
¢ newspapers commenting on the sub- 
t. Remaining discussions largely will 


going 
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is ex- Soncerm economic matters, since the French 
(Ga) Gave agreed to immobilize warships at 
1 notes Plartinique and Guadeloupe. 

en you § There is disagreement among the edi- 
be, put fons as to whether immobilization can be 
nd pay fecomplished by getting a restatement of 
forning urances of neutrality from the French 
gencies igh Commissioner, Admiral Georges 
bout agbert. But many believe that the State 


Poartment was shrewd in dealing with 
imiral Robert instead of Premier Laval. 
According to the Washington (D. C.) 
st (Ind.), Laval has been put “on the 
pot.” “If he should approve of the Marti- 
ique deal,” says the Post, “he would offend 
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omforts Gireat of outlawing any arrangement Ad- 
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ial Robert may make, his impotence 
ould stand revealed.” 

“M. Laval must be told,” declares the 
ew York Times (Ind. Dem.), “that 
hile it undoubtedly lies within his power 
) pick a diplomatic quarrel with the 
$, it does not lie within his power to 
event the immobilization of Martinique.” 
The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
ep.) observes that the negotiations with 
dmiral Robert plainly indicate that the 
long farce-comedy” of our dealings with 
he men of Vichy is reaching its end. 
ichy may try to get its finger back into 
¢ Martinique negotiation,” the news- 
aper says, “but the realities now control. 
are in a world at war, and it is only 

Which count.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) 
ys: “Robert will come to any agreement 
\convel ihe U. 8. desires, but he will act in the fu- 
ing et iejustas Vichy, at Berlin’s behest, directs. 
ey illus@ere is one sure way of keeping these is- 
ns _mus#ads neutral, and that is to occupy them.” 
e Worl A similar view is held by the Philadel- 
be mma Record (Ind.), which declares: “We 
‘military ould be telling Robert what to do, not 
xis. §PS0llating with him. We don’t want to 
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waste valuable Navy patrols to make sure 
that the Axis puppets in Martinique live 
up to their ‘assurances.’ ” 

The Detroit Free Press (Ind.) expresses 
the same opinion, saying: “This nation is 
not in a mood to make bargains with Hit- 
ler satellites concerning anything, much 
less Western Hemisphere real estate of 
strategic value to the enemy.” 

“Isn’t it time that Washington should 
act on the theory that we should strike 
before Laval strikes against us?” asks the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.). 

While several editors assert that rela- 
tions with Vichy should be maintained be- 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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WASHINGTON FOOTBALL 
cause through them the United States re- 
tains contact with the French people, the 
Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.) argues: “Ne- 
gotiating with Vichy is a poor way to in- 
spire freedom-loving Frenchmen to con- 
tinue their efforts to free themselves from 
the hated hand of Germany and to carry 
on their campaign to unseat the Vichy 
Government.” The Record holds that “we 
should seize Martinique and Guadeloupe 
without further ado.” 

Meanwhile, the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times (Ind.) “If Marti- 
nique can be kept strictly neutral through 
diplomatic means, so much the better.” 


says: 


Berryman in Washington Star 





7 WELL, MR PRESIDENT, WE FOUND 
OUT THAT You COULDN'T EXPECT 
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A MAN TO BEA STATESMAN ON 
TWREE GALLONS OF GAS A WEEK. 


GAS FOR THE STATESMEN 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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‘PUBLIC RELATIONS’ FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There was a time when big corporations thought 
that all they had to do when they were severely criti- 
cized was to hire a smart publicity man and a mimeo- 
graph machine and the combination would promptly 
overcome unfavorable impressions in the press. 

Wise executives of present-day corporations know 
that, while the presentation of a case in the court of 
public opinion often requires the judgment and advice 
of an experienced public relations man, nothing can be 
done to win such a case when the actual evidence be- 
ing made daily by those executives in their directors’ 
meetings and in the decisions and acts of their depart- 
mental heads plainly shows the policies to be mistaken 
and not in the public interest. 

Last week in Congress, several members rose to re- 
ply angrily to the innuendoes of the press with refer- 
ence to the fact that many Senators and Representa- 
tives applied for ration cards entitling them to an un- 
limited supply of gasoline. 

Members said that this was but another instance of 
the unfair attacks being made on Congress and that 
this was but another way to undermine democracy by 
holding one of its principal institutions up to ridicule 
and contempt. Some members told their colleagues not 
to be so thin-skinned. Others said that what was 
needed was better relations with the press. 

It was not so long ago that someone in Spokane, 
Washington, started a movement of “Bundles for Con- 
gressmen,” and it swept the country and finally as- 
sisted in persuading the Congressmen to repeal the law 
they had passed a few weeks before awarding them- 
selves pensions. 

There are, to be sure, elements of unfairness in these 
attacks. There are, for instance, good reasons why a 
pension system for public servants should include Con- 
gressmen and there are good reasons why the needs of 
members of Congress for gasoline for use in carrying 
on public business should be recognized. 


POSSIBLE DANGER 
IN BIAS AGAINST 
LEGISLATIVE BODY 


As a matter of fact, both inci- 
dents were not in themselves im- 
portant. They _represented no 
crystallized public opinion on 
the merits of the case but an underlying prejudice 
against Congress, as an institution, which is truly dan- 
gerous and which ought to be given thoughtful atten- 
tion both inside and outside of the Government. 


For democracy today is on trial. There need be m 
mistake about it. Much lip-service is being paid to the 
cause of democracy, but candor compels the admission 
that there are too many persons in this country who in 
their secret hearts think that the so-called represents. 
tives of our democracy, in some executive agencies a 
well as in the legislative branch, are self-seeking and 
self-serving. We are reminded again and again that the 
decay and decline of the French Republic before ou 
very eyes in 1940 was due primarily to the unmoral and 
selfish attitude of the French politician who, while laud- 
ing liberty, equality and fraternity, played the game on 
a basis of egotism, greed, and utter selfishness. 


SUBSERVIENCE TO 
PRESSURE GROUPS 
STIRS CRITICISM 


Why is Congress so often a 
tacked? Those of us who kno 
many of the members of thg 
House and Senate find them fing 
men. They are in the main conscientious, well in 
formed and hard working. They come from all walk 
of life. Many of them are self-made men. The vast 
majority have never benefited by inherited wealth o 
riches or special privileges. They have fought ther 
way into public office by sheer power of personality 

Yet collectively Congress is frequently held up t0 


ridicule and contempt, and the tide of criticism is rs 


ing instead of diminishing. Why is this? The best an 
swer that can be given is the fact that Congress as# 
whole, by its action and inaction, gives the impressiol 
of caring more about reelection efforts than about 
national interest. The business of getting elected te 
quires a certain adherence to political formula but i 
does not require a meretricious attitude toward one’ 
own position. When the public sees member afte 
member virtually buying his way into Congress or 4 
suring himself of continued public office by accepting 
a form of bribe—the promise of votes of pressu! 
groups who endorse him and work for him at the poll 
—is it to be wondered at that people begin to lo 
askance at such conceptions of political morality? 
The most conspicuous instance of this is the attitua 
of Congress toward the labor group and the fa 
group. The national labor and farm organizatie 
carry on an all-year-round campaign to keep membét 
of Congress in line for their favorite projects. And & 
members toe the mark and then receive in return lt 
ters of endorsement from the heads of these private 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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iticism of unlimited gasoline cards and pensions is symbol 





§ growing unpopularity of Congressmen—Reasons for 


to be found in attitude toward own reelection. 


gnizations which in turn are widely publicized among 
he constituents who have received financial advantages 
pp have been spared financial disadvantages. 

When war comes, people see things clearly which 
fore they may have overlooked. War demands that 
he equal-rights-for-all and special-privileges-for-none 

hich is the foundation principle of democracy shall 
be scrupulously observed. Yet the present Congress 
idiberately squelches proposed legislation whereby 
il groups would be put on an equal footing. The Sen- 
te of the United States is the principal culprit by 
suppressing bills passed by the House dealing with in- 
eruptions of work and other abuses of collective bar- 
mining power by labor unions. Thus “X” cards of 
wislative privilege have been granted to certain 
foups while other groups have been closely rationed 
fnot denied consideration altogether. 

There is another reason for the growing unpopular- 
ty of Congress as an institution. That body has stood 
by and allowed the rights of the citizen to be whittled 
fown, if not taken from him, by a growing bureauc- 

cy. Congress has carelessly delegated power with- 
but prescribing legislative standards. This refers pri- 
marily to powers granted in peace time which are be- 
ng exercised in war time in disregard of fundamental 

ghts. ; 


INZENS’ RIGHTS 
DFIEN FLOUTED 
bY COMMITTEES 


Congress, moreover, is guilty of 
still another abuse. It has con- 
ducted some of its Congressional 
investigating committees in high- 
landed fashion, trampling recklessly on the rights of 
itizens. By innuendo, by libelous statements which 
ould not be defended in the courts, by assassination 
bi character and by loose charges, Congressional com- 
mittees and some members of Congress individually 
lave given an example of palpable unfairness which 
turn reflects on our legislators who now ask that 
bthers be fair to them. 

Itisno answer to say the press itself is often unfair. 
taven knows the press is no angelic institution. It, 
%, makes mistakes and abuses its privileges. Many 
the publishers of American newspapers have been 
ortsighted in their policies and many of them have 
isisted on viewing the freedom of the press as setting 
P 4 privileged business. 

Writers and commentators, too, have abused their 





power and have been guilty of unjust attacks. There is 
little doubt about our errors, collectively and indi- 
vidually. 

But two wrongs do not make a right. All of us need 
to be oriented now to the new circumstances that face 
our country when the whole world is at war. 


STATESMAN: ONE 
WHO RISKS JOB 
FOR A PRINCIPLE 


It is not good for the millions 
of men whose lives are being 
drafted for war to read constant- 
ly in the newspapers that a large 
group of politicians back in Washington seem to be 
thinking only of how to feather their own nests and 
get reelected. 

The difference between a statesman and a politician 
should be kept clearly in mind. 

A politician is a man whose ego has convinced him 
that it would be a public calamity for him to be de- 
feated for office and that it is far better for the country 
that he compromise with his conscience occasionally 
and do the bidding of a pressure group lest the Con- 
gress be so unfortunate as to be deprived of his serv- 
ices. 

A statesman is a man occupying public office who 
thinks there are many worse things in the world than 
being defeated for reelection and who, therefore, is 
ready to stand up for the principle of what he knows 
in his heart is best for all the people rather than what 
is advantageous for a particular group which could 
help him win reelection. 

When the time comes that members of Congress 
generally are willing to face defeat while defending 
the principle of equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none, something surprising will happen. It 
will be the almost automatic reelection of such men by 
overwhelming vote. And if by chance here and there 
some are defeated at the polls through the mistaken 
judgment of an uninformed constituency, something 
else surprising will happen. The individual will find in 
the triumph of his own conscience over selfishness and 
self-service a compensation so great that it will remain 
a precious heritage to him and his family for years to 
come, erasing the disappointments of defeat. 

War time affords a God-given opportunity for all 
manner of self-denial, including the sacrifice of mis- 
guided ambition for personal gain, for place, and for 
power in disregard of the national interest. 
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Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The United States is likely to run out of new rubber for 
essential military needs by the middle of next year unless 
the synthetic program develops more rapidly than it has 
up to now. 

Demands of the military forces and for shipments 
abroad during 1942 and 1943 already exceed the supply 
of new rubber in sight by 334,000 tons. This figure is 
based on the most optimistic official estimates of syn- 
thetic rubber production. It does not take into account 
upward revisions in Army and Navy demands. 

The Pictogram tells the story of rubber supply and de- 
mand as it has been worked out by Government officials. 

The 1942 outlook: 

New rubber supplies for 1942 are estimated at 459,000 
tons. Only 25,000 tons are expected from the huge syn- 


$2. 





thetic program which is just now getting under way. Th 
remainder represents crude stocks imported before Jap 
nese conquests shut off the Far Eastern supply, and si 
plies that are being shipped in from other countries. 

In addition to this 459,000 tons of new rubber, th 
was a carry-over of 693,000 tons of crude rubber fm 
the 1941 stock pile. If it were not for this surplus, & 
1942 situation would be critical, but the carry-over pl 
new supply will make 1,152,000 tons available dum 
1942. 

There is a demand for 874,000 tons of rubber in 1% 
The Army and Navy will take a huge bite of this. Lew 
Lease exports will account for more. Together, these ™ 
tary and export needs will take 674,000 tons. The rem@ 
ing 200,000 tons will go to trucks and busses. Not a pol! 
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of new rubber has been set aside for the 33,000,000 pri- 
vate automobiles. 

The 1943 outlook: 

If the 1942 production and consumption schedules 
work out as estimated, there will be a surplus of 278,000 
tons of new rubber carried over into 1943. But there will 
not be as much rubber imported next year—the official 
estimate is 135,000 tons. Synthetic plants are scheduled 
to turn out 300,000 tons. Thus, a total of only 713,000 
tons is in prospect for 1943. 

By 1943, demands for new rubber will have jumped to 
1,047,000 tons. The armed forces and exports will take 
$82,000. The balance of 165,000 will go for essential civil- 
an purposes. Hence, if scheduled production rates are 
maintained, there is a prospective deficit of 334,000 tons 
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1943 Ney 


by the middle of 1943. The deficit will be even greater if 
the synthetic program lags, and some officials say it will 
be a miracle if this program produces the predicted 
300,900 tons next year. 

Why gasoline is rationed. The principal reason for cur- 
tailing civilian use of gasoline is to save tires. 

Need for saving tires. Until the synthetic program pro- 
duces rubber enough to meet all needs, the tires on pri- 
vate automobiles will constitute the country’s only stock 
pile of rubber. It is this reserve that the military must fall 
back on when all other sources are exhausted. 

Officials dismiss as uninformed those who think the 
rubber shortage can be met by imports from South Ameri- 
ca and by using reclaimed rubber. They say it is so criti- 
cal that not a single tire should be used unnecessarily. 
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SECRETS: WHITE HOUSE BURDEN 


Give and Take of Press Conferences Suffers Under Strain of War 


Creation of Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. Rise in 
lend-lease shipments 


President Roosevelt’s press conferences 
supply less news than they used to. His 
inhibitions against loose talk are an ever- 
present handicap to his free and easy style 
of dealing with reporters. Often, questions 
concern trival subjects while the minds of 
all present are fastened upon events of 
supreme importance which the President 
for military reasons cannot discuss and 
about which no reporter feels free to ask. 

Mr. Roosevelt raised the White House 
press conference to its present stature as 
a news producer after Woodrow Wilson 
found the use of the press conference un- 
satisfactory, Warren G. Harding got into 
difficulties by giving a wrong answer, Cal- 
vin Coolidge reduced the conferences to 
a cold formality and Herbert Hoover con- 
verted them into infrequent and un- 
productive handout-reading periods. Mr. 
Roosevelt put them on a regular, twice-a- 
week schedule from which he has rarely 
varied in his nine years. 

With the nation at war and his desk 
piled with military secrets, both the Presi- 
dent and reporters find fewer subjects 
about which to talk. He approaches each 
question, not slowly, but with care, pushes 
many aside with an admonition and a 
warning nod. Woodrow Wilson started with 
the desire to hold press conferences twice 
a week, gave the newspapermen a lecture 
on their functions. He resented stories 
about the engagement of his daughter, lec- 
tured them again, gave less and less in- 
formation, finally said the conferences were 
a waste of time and held them only in- 
frequently after relations with Mexico be- 
came strained. When the Lusitania was 
sunk, he ended them altogether because 
of the attendance of foreign correspond- 
ents. This was before America went into 
the war. 

But Mr. Roosevelt, despite the presence 
of foreign correspondents, whom he used 
to convey messages to Berlin and Tokyo 
in the form of news dispatches, managed 
to keep his conferences going throughout 
the prewar period and thus far into the 
war. He obviously enjoys the give and 
take, the game of wits, and, for him, the 
conferences are a relaxation instead of the 
ordeal that other Presidents found them. 

In his one conference of last week, Mr. 
Roosevelt produced a chart showing that 
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MANUEL QUEZON 
President to President 


lend-lease shipments and supplies in April 
reached a total of $600,000,000, which was 
equivalent to all that was turned out for 
the Allies through lend-lease in the seven 
months from March to October of last 
year. The total for the last 13 months runs 
to $3,835,000,000. How much has gone to 
each country is a military secret, but the 





MRS. ROOSEVELT 
Comedown to a bicycle 


President said shipments to Russia were 
coming along all right. 

Mr. Roosevelt said he had signed the bill 
creating a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
and was issuing an executive order setting 
the total enrollment at 25,000. He shied 
away from a question about the kind of 
Congress he wanted to see elected. Along 
another line, he said there was more loose 
talk in Washington about war plans than 
elsewhere; that the people of Shangri-la 
were marvelous about refraining from talk- 
ing about it. 

The President said the Army and Navy 
needed all the planes they could get and 
were taking them wherever they could be 
found; that, as the field of action became 
more active, more and more transports 
would be needed and some of these would 
come from the air lines. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not foresee any early 
rationing of train travel because there will 
be fewer vacations. He thought gasoline 
ration cards should be a matter of public 
record and information. In his own case, 
he said White House and Secret Service 
cars would be kept at Hyde Park so that 
they would be there for use during his 
visits, instead of making the long trips 
back and forth. 

His visitors’ list was shortened. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard and Senator 
Russell (Dem.), of Georgia, came in to 
talk farm prices and appropriations. Sec- 
retary Hull, busy with Martinique, talked 
with the President about negotiations to 
keep the battle and cargo ships there away 
from the Axis. 

The Pacific War Council canvassed the 
war in its area and got a lecture on loose 
talk. Secretary Morgenthau had a stiff 
new tax program. 

The President’s home life, like that of 
other Americans, was twisted awry by 
war. Mrs. Roosevelt, with an A-card for 
only three gallons of gasoline a week, was 
practicing bicycle riding, and guests were 
getting sugar as long as it held out, if 
they were important enough. One of those 
important enough was Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines. He smiled happily when he 
found that Mr. Roosevelt, in person, had 
met him at the train and had not only 
turned out an honor guard in recognition 
of the valiant exploits of his countrymen, 
but had broken the ban against entertain- 
ment at the White House to round up the 
Cabinet and high Army and Navy off- 
cials for a formal luncheon. 
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YOU'VE GOT A DATE 
WITH A U-BOAT... 





Every truck you see on the road is helping to speed our war effort 
... many of them working 18 hours a day . . . none are joy-riding 


It’s four o'clock Sunday afternoon. Freight 
offices are closed—but the truck dispatchers 
are on the job. The telephone rings... 
Operator: Lieutenant Thompson calling. 
DispatcHer: Put ‘im on. 

utut. t.: That you, Steve? Listen! We need 


300 depth bombs delivered here by four 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Dispatcner: Good lord, Sir! That’s 20 truck 
loads. There aren’t that many trucks in 
town today. And it’s a 275 mile run! 


utut.t.: Don’t care if it takes a hundred 
trucks, Steve. Any other way would take 
a week. And we've got to have those 
bombs. The German subs won't wait. 


bispatcuer: O. K., Lieutenant. Do my best. 


$00 p.m. — Five trucks loaded and on their 


way. | 
Es — : a 





6:30 P.m.— Telephone calls catch 15 others 
on the road . . . re-route them 
into town. 


9:00 P.M. — All trucks now are loaded and 
rolling. 


1:00 a.m.— 100 miles covered; 175 miles 
to go. 


3:30a.m.— 175 miles covered; 100 miles 
to go. 


7:30a.m.—Entire shipment of depth 
bombs unloaded at destination. 


9:00 P.M.— Patrol boats at sea... ready 
for action. 
x x * 


Highway transportation is like that! 
Amazing flexibility. Unbelievable delivery 


speed—even on long hauls. With freight 
rate economy! 


But spectacular as these “rush” ship. 
ments are—trucking performs its greatest 
service in handling the daily flow of ma- 
terial and parts between war production 
lines ... in routine operation. 














Our nation’s entire production system 
is geared to trucks. That is why it is our 
patriotic duty —today more than ever 
before—to maintain America’s highway 
transportation system —and keep its roads 
.-. its trucks... its trailers... and its men. 


. - -working at peak efficiency. 


It is to this duty that the American 
Trucking Associations and its members 
are dedicated. 





THINGS © You USE 
TOMORROW 


AMERICAN TRUCKING sssocunons 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Should Wages Be Stabilized by Action of Congress | 
Or by Settlements Arranged by War Labor Board? 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, O.; President, 
Railroad Trainmen, 


Brotherhood of 


answers: 

To stabilize wages by law is tantamount 
to “freezing” existing inequalities in the 
wage structure. Those who would be 
hardest hit by such legislation are the very 
ones whose incomes must be brought up 
to more decent levels, if they are to be 
enabled to give their full contribution to 
the war effort. 

I am in agreement with the President’s 
proposal that wage disputes should be 
finally settled on a voluntary basis by the 
War Labor Board. Having won the con- 
fidence of organized labor and most far- 
sighted industrialists, this Board will suc- 
ceed where Congress can only fail. 


George F. Addes 


Detroit, Mich.; Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Automobile Workers (C/O), 


answers: 

Should Congress endeavor to stabilize 
wages by passing legislation, the very 
fundamental principles of democracy 
would be sidetracked and would result in 
a chaotic situation in America. A demand 
for wages upon an employer is equivalent 
to a demand in adjusting work conditions. 

I am convinced that, should such leg- 
islation be adopted, the entire collective 
bargaining procedure would be destroyed, 
and principles that made possible the 
adoption of the National Labor Relations 
Act would become void and nil. 


Robert J. Watt 


Washington, D.C.; International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of Labor, 


answers: 

Workers are producing more than ever 
before. Costs of living have risen sharp- 
ly. Unless wages are increased there will 
be unnecessary suffering among millions 
of low-wage workers. We can produce more 
equitably the necessities of life without de- 
laying war production. Any other course 
would undermine health and morale. 

Fixing wages by collective bargaining, 
with appeal to the War Labor Board, is 
and geared to needs. In- 
creases of wages when justified, greater 
purchases of war bonds, and_ increased 
contributions for better social security pro- 
tection now, and after the war, will be 
noninflationary and helpful, not only in 


democratic 
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Question of the Weel 
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Stabilization of wages is being 
urged by many economists and 
legislators as one way of control- 
ling the threat of inflation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has stated that 
congressional action for this pur- 
pose is not necessary under pres- 
ent circumstances, proposing in- 
stead that the matter be handled 
by the War Labor Board. 

With a view to presenting a 
cross section of informed opinion 





on the subject, The United States 
News asked economists, labor re- 
lations experts and spokesmen for 
large organizations the following 
question: 

Should wages be stabilized 
by law, or left to negotiation 
by the War Labor Board on a 
voluntary basis as proposed 
by President Roosevelt? 
Answers were printed last week, 

More are presented herewith. 











—Signal Corps photo 


WATT 


ROBERT J. 


stabilizing our war economy, but helpful 
in the critical days which lie ahead. 


E. E. Agger 


New Brunswick, N.J.; Director, Bureau of 
Economics and Business Research, Rutgers 
University, 

answers: 

Stabilization of wages is feasible only if 
it be accompanied by control of supply. 
This is true of any economic good the 
value of which is normally determined by 
competitive forces in a free market. Hence, 
unless we are prepared dictatorially to con- 
trol our labor supply and its apportion- 
ment to all its manifold uses, we had bet- 





ter proceed on the basis of voluntary ad- 
justment, depending on patriotism for the T 
requisite emotional support. 


H. W. Fraser 


Cedar Rapids, lowa; President, Order of 
Railway Conductors of America, 


answers: 


The good sense of the American work- 
man and of American labor leadership, as 
well as that of enlightened management, 
which means a substantial majority of 
industrial executives, can and should be 
depended upon to adjust wages and work- 
ing conditions by negotiation, and, failing 
adjustment there, by the submission of 
such issues to the War Labor Board, or 
other appropriate tribunal now provided 
by the laws of the land. 

Our present machinery for the handling 
of wage matters has been set up along 
democratic lines. It has not failed and, 
in my opinion, will not fail. If we decide 
now that we cannot make democratic 
machinery work, why should we fight for 
its preservation? 


Don D. Lescohier 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin; Consultant, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 


answers: 


In my judgment, it is inadvisable to 
attempt stabilization of wages by law al 
present. The matter can be handled by 
the War Labor Board if it adopts a consist- . 
ent policy in the next few cases in which tt ‘ 
has to pass on demands for wage increases 
I favor complete compliance with the 
President’s stabilization message. 
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| EVERY ]% INCREASE 


IN FREIGHT CAR UTILIZATION... 











You who use railway freight may well be 
proud of your contribution to war transpor- 
tation. Last year with your help, AMERI- 
CA’S railways increased the productivity 
of their existing freight cars by 23.7% 
over 1940 — equivalent to providing the 
staggering total of 451,512 extra cars 
for war time needs. This was the result 
of cooperation and increased efficiency 
on the part of railroads, shippers and 
receivers of freight. 


«GAINS 19,552 CARS for WAR TRANSPORTATION 


There were 1,955,266 freight cars on the railways’ lines on January 1, 1942. This means that for every 1% we 
increase the productivity of those cars, we add the equivalent of 19,552 extra freight cars to war transportation! 


This war is a fight to a finish. Adequate 
rail freight transportation is vital to vic- 
tory. In 1941 you helped the railroads 
handle the greatest load in their history. 
Your continued and increased coopera- 
tion is essential in meeting the ever greater 
load and responsibility to come. 

Any Santa Fe representative will be 
glad to help you with practical sugges- 
tions on expediting the handling of your 
freight. Feel free to call him at any time. 





e Making every car you use carry a maximum load. 
e Saving every day, hour and minute you possibly 
can in loading and unloading cars. One minute 
saved nationally, in car utilization, represents 
904,000 ton-miles.... And here is another specific 


a 











YOU CAN HELP INCREASE CAR UTILIZATION BY: 


means of increasing transportation effectiveness: 
Order freight cars only to your actual current 
requirements. You'll add days of car utilization 
to war transportation by so doing. And you'll ena- 
ble other shippers to do likewise. 


ON J. J. GROGAN 
General Freight Traffic Manager 


Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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IBusINESS 


TRAINING 
IN WARTIME 


Babson Institute offers broad and 
practical training in business ad- 
ministration. Meets wartime and 
post-war needs of young men 
seeking business training at 
managerial levels. 
















1 Begin June or September. Finish in 
9 or 18 months. 


Business courses only—production 
management, sales, advertising, es- 
tate management, finance. Speciali- 
zation after student’s objective 
is determined. Special wartime 
courses. Field trips. 


3 Completing practical training be- 
fore service enables graduates to 
enter business fully equipped, with- 
out delay, after war. 


Write Carl T. Smith, President, for 
Catalog —today. 


BABSON 
INSTITUTE 


of Business Administration 
BABSON PARK MASS. 
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, READING 
TIME: 
7 SECONDS 


HE Hotel New Yorker 

should be your hotel in 
New York. There are many 
reasons for this: its central 
location, appealing cuisine, 
excellent service and accom- 
modations that are the best 
dollar-buy in New York. 
That’s why we've had three 
million guests since 1930. 
You'll like the New Yorker; 
everybody does. 





Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
see they're ultra-violet rayed! 











The Meareh 
of Industry. 


New-Type Ships: 
Their Status In 
War Program 


XX—Freighters and Tankers 


New kinds of ships are not yet included 
in this nation’s “bridge of ships” program 
The only cargo carriers now slated for pro. 
duction are standard-type freighters and 
mass-production Liberty ships of conven. 
tional tramp steamer design. 

Interest is growing, however, in pro- 
posals for new types of ships that might 
help to ease the ocean transport crisis. The 
Sea Otter project has been revived. Con. 
crete ships are coming in for more consid- 
eration. Backers of wooden ships are vig. 
orously pushing their cause. 

The U.S. Maritime Commission, in 
charge of merchant shipping, so far has 
not gone in for large-scale production of 
experimental ships. Rear Admiral Howard 
L. Vickery, vice chairman of the Commis. 
sion, says “. . . we have had various pana- 
ceas suggested to us for the shipbuilding 
program. . . You know that the Liberty 
ship will go to sea. You know it will get 
there. These other ships haven’t been 
across the North Atlantic in storms yet.” 
And the production of Liberty ships al- 
ready is nearing the two-a-day rate, wil 
be three a day before the year is out. Here 
is the status of proposals to augment that 
production with other ship types. 

The Sea Otter: This 250-foot cargo 
ship, most spectacular experiment during 
this war, is to get another chance. De- 
signed for mass production with provision 
for using gasoline engines, the Sea Otter 
was first hailed as successful, then declared 
impractical. 

Now the original sponsors are drawing 
up blueprints for a third trial model, with 
renewed White House backing. The new 
model, scheduled for completion by mid- 
summer, incorporates changes expected to 
remedy faults in the earlier version. 

Wooden cargo ships: The Maritime 
Commission has no program for self-pro- 
pelled wooden cargo vessels at preset. 
But increased use of wooden barges is 4 
sured. The Commission last week al- 
nounced that invitations to bid on an ul 
disclosed number of 180-foot wooden 
barges had been issued to more than 700 
contractors. In February, contracts for 
450 wooden barges of a special type wer 
let. 

Wooden sailing ships have been suggest 
ed as a means of relieving ship shortages, 
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particularly on Latin-American routes. As 
yet the Commission has no program for 
such ships. Officials point out that men 
trained in handling sailing vessels can’t be 
found in the modern, mechanized mer- 
chant marine. | 
Concrete ships: A total of 33 concrete | 
barges, capable of carrying oil, has been 
ordered. The MacEvoy Shipbuilding Corp. 
holds the contracts for 23 of the barges. 
which will carry between 5.000 and 8,000 | 
long tons. | 
The first of these has not yet taken the 
water. Officials say they prefer to wait un- 
til the barges have been extensively tested 
in actual use before making a decision as 
to the possibility of manning similar hulls 
with engines, or building concrete steam- 
powered cargo ships. 

Concrete steamers have operated suc- 
cessfully in the past, though they are few 
in number. The Newport Concrete Ship- 
building Co., which built 19 for the War 
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—Richie, courtesy Texaco Star 


TANKER: Battler for oil 


Department during the first World War, 
says that some are still in service. 
Standard ships. Meantime, shipyards 
building standard cargo ships and tankers 
are playing a key part in the crucial ship- 
building effort. Their fast freighters, tank- 
“ts and passenger ships are essential to 
United Nations ocean supply lines; are 
invaluable to the armed forces as troop 
transports, supply ships and auxiliaries. 
The yards engaged represent the na- 
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tion’s established prewar shipbuilding in- 
dustry. They have been handed expanded 
production schedules since the war began, 
have managed to stay even with the ex- 
pansions so far. Last year’s production of 
% commercial ships almost doubled 1940 
output. Schedules for 1942 and 1943 call 
for approximately 500 more. Liberty ships 
building in other yards will number close 
to 1,500 more. 

Cargo and passenger ships: Close to 600 
of the three well-known 


C-series” types 
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IF YOUR CARLIS ; 
EQUIPPED WITH TIMKEN 
BEARINGS - - - - - 


Miles of Smiles on Timken Bearings 


Timken Bearings are designed and manufactured 
to give a life-time of car service. In fact they 
usually outlast the car in which they are installed, 
passing out of the picture with the car while still 
in their prime. 


Barring accidents and neglect, the Timken Bear- 
ings in your car will see you through the emer- 
gency—and beyond it. All you have to do is have 
them checked up and lubricated occasionally 
when your service man thinks it necessary. 


Nobody knows how long the life of a Timken 
Bearing really is, for there are but few records 
of Timken Bearings actually having worn out. 
Even after hundreds of thousands of miles of 
service—many times the running life of the aver- 
age car—Timken Bearings are usually good for 
thousands more. 


Now more than ever before, you have good 
reason to be glad you selected a Timken Bearing 
Equipped automobile. Now—you will learn, first 
hand, about the long life designed into your 
Timken Bearings. Now, you will know the real 
meaning of “Miles of Smiles on Timken 
Bearings.” 


Manufacturers of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor trucks, 


rail; cars 


Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless 





and locomotives and all kind: 


TRAOE-MARK REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 
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THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Copyright 1942 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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MOopDeERN FINANCING 


FOILS A BLITZ! 


Money troubles began to plague the Zee Company* in 1939. 
Despite normal sales of $1,966,767 there was a net loss of $29,111. 

This was a setback—but not a fatal one. However, when the 
$200,000 credit line, which this company had enjoyed for years 
was suddenly withdrawn, the temporary embarrassment became 
a critical situation. 


The first quarter of 1940 was desperate. News of the financial 
situation must have been grapevined around. Soon the creditors 
were pressing hard. The Company was on the hunt for more ade- 
quate financing. 

By April, when they contracted for our service, it was acknow- 
ledged that without it they would have had to resort to reorgan- 
ization financing. We immediately made substantial advances 
against their receivables and the crisis was past. 

That year, with about the same volume as in 1939, they showed 
a small profit. Their working capital was increased from $183,882 
to $212,971. 

In 1941, they really reaped the advantages of the new flexible 
financing. Year end figures showed: 





SALES NET PROFIT WORKING CAPITAL 
$2,612,328 $90,032 $305,413 


On the basis of their current position, doubtless their former 
financing connections would be glad to make an ‘‘about face’’ 
and revive the original credit line. The Zee Company, however, 
prefer the arrangements they now have with Commercial Credit 
Company. aa ae erg 
Though this case demonstrates the value of our service in an 
emergency, with our OPEN ACCOUNT financing service your 
receivables and your inventories provide ample cash as you 
need it, eliminate the uncertainty of sudden changes in your 
working capital requirements and permit you to operate at 
capacity. Why not look into this? For complete information 
write for booklet “‘ANcnor To Winpwarp.”’ Address Dept. 1304 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


Commercial Credit Company 
“NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
Baltimore 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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have been authorized. C-1 ranges from 
5,000 to 6,900 gross tons, is designed fo, 
efficient handling of smaller cargoes on 
slow trade runs. C-2 averages 6,100 gTOss 
tons, is one of the world’s most economieyl 
cargo carriers. C-3 is the largest cargo 
type, the fastest, and usually has passep. 
ger accommodations. 

Totaling more than 5,800,000 dead. 
weight tons, the standard ships will cos 
an estimated $2,084,663,000. Cutting inty 
this backlog of work are the country’s fore. 
most shipbuilders. Five of the largest are: 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp., Moore Dry Dock Co. 
Pennsylvania Shipyards Inc., and Pusey { 
Jones Corp. 

Tankers: Arithmetic of this program, 
when keyed to submarine losses and de. 
mands of an oil-fed war, sums up in large 
part the reason why civilian gasoline js 
rationed. 

From 1939 to 1942, only 56 tankers were 





—Wide World 


BARGES: Return of the woodsmen 


constructed in this country. Official figures 
on tanker losses since Dec. 7 are not avail 
able, but it is no secret that these vulner- 
able ships have been the main target of the 
Nazis’ submarine campaign. 

On the credit side is the fact that pro- 
duction is reaching true mass-production 
levels. The total program for tanker con- 
struction stands at 313: for the Maritime 
Commission, 265, and for private inter- 
ests, 48. 

Using welding and subassembly tech 
niques, Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
is getting into a one-a-week stride. As early 
as last December, Bethlehem Steel Co.! 
Fore River Yard in Massachusetts turned 
out a tanker in 68 days. Major producers 
now include Federal Shipbuilding & Dy 
Dock Co. and Welding Shipyards Inc. Me 
jor producers for the future will includ 
the Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co. and Kaiser Co. They have a big shar 
in the all-important battle for oil. 
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rargo 


Ssen- 

“lat Lower Levels: 
dead. 

«i What Plan Means 
; Into 
fore- snenme tax exe : roted 
a Lowered income tax exemptions votec 
Ship P! the House Ww ays and Means Commit- 

Co. Wee taken in conjunction with the Treas- 

‘fhy’s proposed rates of taxation, mean 
his: : ; 
_— Every unmarried buck private, sea- 
J de | man and marine, every noncommis- 
sioned, petty and warrant officer 
would be required to pay income 
taxes amounting to from three to six 
s were weeks’ pay. Commissioned officers 
would pay more. 

Every unmarried person in civilian 

life earning more than $9.61 a week 
and every married person earning 
more than $23.08 likewise would be 
subject to the tax. 
How much they would pay is wrapped 
pin the final normal tax and surtax rates 
obeenacted by Congress. But they would 
be made subject to the tax, in the first 
blace, by lowered exemptions. Those, too, 
may be changed when the full sweep of 
application becomes apparent to 
ongress. At the moment, however, the 
ommittee has voted to lower the per- 
mal exemption for single persons from 
750 to $500 and for married persons 
om $1,500 to $1,200. 

Point in the law which the Committee 
pay have overlooked in fixing the new 
kemptions is that taxpayers are required 
0 report not only cash received for 
ervices, but all other compensation of 
alue so received. 

Farm hands, for instance, must include 
e value of their board and lodging as 
figures Bell as their wages. This means that vir- 
| avail: Bually every unmarried farm hand, and 
vulner- any a married one, would have to pay 
of the Bn income tax for the first time. 

Waiters, soda fountain attendants, 
essenger boys likewise would have to 
icude worth of meals received, plus tips, 
swell as wages in their tax returns. Few, 
is believed, would escape the income tax. 
Cooks, chambermaids, valets, domes- 
s would be subject to the tax on the 
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orgenthau, would pay an income tax for 
he first time. 

Farmers themselves would not have to 
ude the worth of their keep, as inde- 
nent operators, in their returns, al- 
ough their hired help would. 

Drafted and enlisted men in the armed 
pees, as the law now stands, are required 
P include the worth of their subsistence 
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CHEVROLET’S 
“Truck 


Conservation Plan” 
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Your Chevrolet dealer—special- 
ist in “Truck Conservation’ —will 
be glad to cooperate with you 
in every way to keep your 
trucks serving dependably and 
economically. ... See him today 
for the new and better kind of 
service now available to all 
truck owners under the ‘Truck 
Conservation Plan” originated 


and recommended by Chevrolet. 





FQP,VICTORY 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














ALWAYS SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
FOR SERVICE ON ANY CAR OR TRUCK 








Tus vast war has a thousand battle- 
fronts on which “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
powered equipment can help — and 
is helping. 

Whereas most machines are built for 
but one purpose or field, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Engines and Electric 
Sets are born with the versatility to 
handle innumerable jobs in a wide 
range of activities: On construction 
projects for carrying out the broad 
strategies of war; in industries pro- 
viding needed war materials and im- 
plements; along the supply lines; on 
the actual fighting fronts themselves. 

“Caterpillar” products are ideally 
suited to this kind of war — a war of 
machines operated by a fighting force 
of highly trained specialists. 

And since they are fundamentally 
sound in their present design—proved 
over and over to do a good job no mat- 
ter what the assignment — there is no 
delay in turning “plowshares into 





. 


swords... 
retooling or change-over from one 
type of production to another. The 
“all-clear” signal has been set — and 
spiked down—toward the all-out effort 
of winning the war! 


no loss of time for factory 








Some "Caterpillar" Battie-fronts 


Building and maintaining air, naval 
and military bases; shipyards, roads, 
proving grounds; coast defenses; air- 
craft, ordnance, munition plants. 

Erecting field fortifications, gun em- 
placements, tank obstructions; digging 
trenches; filling bomb craters; clearing 
spaces for troop concentrations and 
movements; building dams; moving 
heavy artillery, disabled tanks and 
other fighting equipment; aiding trans- 
portation of supplies. 

Moving materials and equipment and 
driving machinery in construction, oil, 
lumber, mining, steel, manufacturing 
and other basic war industries. 

Providing light-and-power for air, 
naval, military bases, anti-aircraft de- 
fenses; for auxiliary and emergency 
needs on combat, supply and transport 
ships; propulsion power for many types 
of smaller watercraft. 











CATERPILLAR DOVESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK —FIGHT—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 


and the value of the clothing issued ,, 
them by Uncle Sam. Subsistence costs ap. 
proximately 58 cents a day; in round fy. 
ures, $210 a year; clothing, approximate 
$105. That is $315 in addition to pay, | 

Under the Senate pay bill, lowest pay 
for a private or seaman would be g4, 
month. That amounts to $504 a Year 
When to that total is added the $315 fy 
subsistence and clothing, the annual jp. 
come of the drafted man amounts, on th 
average, to $819. 

The first $500 of this would be exempt 
under the Committee’s decision. On th 
remaining $319, he would pay no norm 
tax, but a surtax of 12 per cent under th 
rates proposed by the Treasury. Twely 
per cent of $319 is $38.28—upwards of 
three weeks’ pay under the new scheduk 

A first-class private or a second-clas 
seaman, drawing $48 a month, similark 
would pay $46.92 income tax; a corpordl 
or a first-class seaman, drawing 866, woul) 
pay $76.05; an Army sergeant or a third. 
class petty officer in the Navy drawing $% 
would pay $97.65; a staff sergeant or; 
second-class petty officer drawing % 
would pay $130.05, and so on. 

Apparently the Committee didn’t r. 
alize that; but, unless the law is changed, 
it would work out that way under the lov. 
ered exemptions—if Congress adopts the 
rates urged by the Treasury. Another 
wrinkle, apparently little thought of: 

A withholding tax, urged by the Trea: 
ury to complement the rates and make if 
possible for Uncle Sam to get the money 
from low-income taxpayers, would make 
tax collector of every housewife with 
servant; every farmer with a hired hand 
every tradesman, large or small; virtual 
every employer. 

Housewives, for instance, would hay 
to figure out total income for each servant 
including meals and lodging, and remit: 
withheld percentage to the Government 

Uncle Sam, himself, would be the big 
gest tax collector of all. Unless the laws 
changed, he would collect taxes regular! 
from between 5,000,000 and 10,000,0) 
civilian and military employes. 

States, counties, cities, towns, shoul 
the withholding tax be enacted atop tk 
tentative low exemptions, would have t 
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install additional office help to check att 
remit regular withholdings from pay @ 
more than 1,000,000 employes. 

About 7,000,000 new names, the Trea 
ury estimates, would be added to t® 


tax rolls. Many of those required to me 
returns, however, would pay no tax 
cause of losses and other factors resulti 
in no net income. For these, the Tres 
ury is studying a new proposal: 

Examination taxes of “several dollar 
for each nonpaying return. Mr. Me 
genthau says he favors such a chat 
may recommend it. 

Bright spot for the taxpayers at! 
moment is that Congress hasn't act 
finally on this program, may change 
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er the Looking ahead, it appears that in the last half of 1942...... 
welve The nation's income will average 20 per cent higher than in last half 194l. 
rds of Farmers will have about 13 per cent more money to spend. 





— Industry workers will get about 30 per cent more dollars in pay envelopes. 
C-Class 


aie The cost of living will be only 7 per cent higher than in last half 194l. 

srpora Yet: Retail trade, in volume, is likely to be about 10 per cent lower. 

would And: Residential building will be about 36 per cent lower. 

third This will be in the face of an industrial production that's 16 per cent 

Swi] above the boom level of last half 1941. Output will nearly double the 1935-39 

2 average. But: It will center in war goods; will be far less for consumers. 
That, in a nutshell, is the measure of dislocation ahead. 




















n’t re 
langed, Everybody will be working hard. There'll be jobs for nearly all. 

a Profits, over-all, will be record-breaking, before taxes. Treasury figures 
wo 1942 corporation profits at about $17,900,000,000 against $6,785,000,000 in 1939. 
of: After taxes, profits would be $7,000,000,000, or less than the $8,270,- 


» Treas. 000,000 estimated for 1941. That's on the basis of the House tax plan. 




















make it Dividends will be sharply curtailed. They may be little more than half of 
oie the $4,550,000,000 paid in 1941. The reason: Need to retain more in industry. 
with That's one side of the picture. On the other side...... 


There will be hard times for very many little industries, for very many re- 
tailers, for many local contractors, for many communities outside the war ef- 
fort. A war boom is very uneven both for industry and for individuals. 





In the field of price fixing...... 
Ceilings: They're in effect now both at retail and wholesale levels. 

















the big Adjustments: Henderson indicates that they will be few and far between. 

e laws Government contracts: Those negotiated before May 18 for delivery by June 
— 15 will stand, even if prices are above March 15. But: A ceiling is indicated. 
a Enforcement: Largely on an honor basis for the moment. 

, shoul Organization: It's to be huge, maybe bigger than any but the Army and Navy. 
~—- Price policemen are to be more numerous and effective than prohibition policemen. 
have tt 

veck ant 


In the field of rationing...... 
Gasoline: Official view is that it must become nationwide to save rubber; 
1e Trea that rationing in the East is a warming-up exercise. It must be tightened. 


pay @ 








| to th Travel: No formal rationing in sight. Maybe some less formal priorities. 
1 incom Vacations: Official view is that they should be spent near home. 

a Tire requisitioning: Still considered for nonessential cars. RFC fund of 
ull $150,000,000 would permit very heavy purchasing of tires. 

re Trea In general: Henderson says 15 new articles will be rationed this year. 
fg When it comes to the draft...... 


Hershey is very indefinite in his statements even to Congress; is not clos-= 
ing doors to draft of anybody; is not taking final say from local boards. 
at t But: He does emphasize that the man with a war job and with a family will 
ht act 
nge it. 


charge 












(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


be least likely to be called. And: He urges employers to take more men over 45 
and to get very busy in the use and training of women. Men are in war demand. 
General Hershey's advice to men with sizable incomes and with families is 
to plan ways to get into war work. Draft threat is an incentive, as he sees it. 
But: There is a desire to interfere with the family as little as possible. 
As to allowances for drafted men: The desire is to keep them low enough so 
wives still will have incentive to seek work; so they won't be pensioners. 















































And: Draft boards are after 2-A and 2-B men; after men temporarily deferred 
for occupational reasons and unmarried men working in war industries. 
As to the Specialist Corps of the Army: See page 43. 


Air mail is to suffer from commandeering of commercial transport planes. 

Air travel will be restricted severely for the duration. 

The reason: War planners obviously guessed wrong on air transport. They 
didn't plan for use of big cargo planes on the scale now required. They thought 
in the orthodox terms of slower-moving ocean transport for everything. 

So: When air war forces a speed-up of transport, commercial air lines are 
forced to give up at least half their ships. The rest may go, too. 














As the tax situation is shaping up...... 

In the House: Broad outlines of corporation and individual tax plans are 
being laid. Bill as it is shaping hits corporations hard; individuals less so. 

In the Senate: There'll be refinements and further tightening. Treasury 
wants $8,700,000,000 in new taxes, mostly from 1942 income. To date: House has 
voted to raise $2,400,000,000 from corporations, leaving $6,300,000,000 to go. 

Personal exemptions: House voted to lower to $500 for individuals; $1,200 
for married persons. There's $1,100,000,000 in this if it stands. Outlook: 50-50. 














Bet! 

















State and municipal securities: House committee is against taxing income bred 
from either new or outstanding issues. However: Senate may balk at exempting the 
new issues. Argument for it is that war will affect State and local revenues. : 

Mandatory joint returns: Favored by House committee. But: House itself re- obj 
jected last year and Senate bloc opposes. Outlook: No more than 50-50, if that. jerr 

Surtaxes: Will bear heavily on incomes above $20,000. of r 

Sales tax: Still a strong prospect at retail, with rates 2 to 10 per cent. 7 

cha 

As previously pointed out here, it is Treasury intention to limit increases ay 
in salaries of corporation executives in the higher brackets. of ° 

The method: To prevent deduction of unreasonable increases in salaries as a lay’ 
cost of doing business in computing taxes. Effect would be to restrain payment. on 

But: It is not the intent to limit salaries to $25,000 or to $100,000 or to 
any other set figure. Intent rather is to limit the incentive to try to main- i 


tain tax-free individual income by increasing total salaries paid to executives. 

Reasonable salary increases or increases in brackets of moderate income are 
not yet frowned upon. But: If there is to be wage freezing, the Administration 
very probably would insist upon salary freezing as well, at all levels. 













Industry is clicking in its output of war materials. 

Lend-lease exports of $677,000,000 in April still are heading up. And: They 
are tending to center in actual munitions rather than in food and clothing. 

The arsenal created by U:S. industry rapidly is becoming the world's big- 
gest arsenal. After that, the job is to get the products of the arsenal de- 
livered and put to effective use. Ships remain an acute bottleneck. 

War keeps closing in more and more. 
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bat 2.4 
Liberty ships being fitted out at a Bethlehem yard prep 





Bethlehem ship production this year will represent the 
greatest all-round shipbuilding output by any company in 
the history of the country. 

Speed, speed and more speed is the constant 
objective; and always speed with quality, for a 
jerry-built ship is virtually useless in the grim tasks 
of maritime war. 

The first Liberty ship which some weeks ago dis- 
charged supplies at a Red Sea port was built in 
3 a yard that was virtually non-existent in the Spring 
of 41. A tanker was delivered in 100 days from 








7 laying of keel. A battleship has been delivered 14 
: months ahead of schedule. 

Cargo ships are being built in less than one-half 
P the time required in the first World War. Compar- 
e 


Warship production ts on quantity basis 


aratory lo sea service. The yard is producing a continuous stream of vessels of this type. 


Thousands of new men are learning how to build ships 


in Ship Production 








a ena i oe ON 2 ~ 


able speeding-up has been achieved on other types of 
ships and the schedule is being constantly stepped-up. 

Expanding old yards, building new ones, tripling 
employment in a year, training thousands of new 
men, putting every effective facility to use, adopting 
pre-assembly and mass-production methods — all 
these spell tonnage and more tonnage, a steadily- 
mounting output of ships from Bethlehem yards. 

All hands are doing their utmost for Victory, 
working to achieve the maximum for the U. S. 
Government’s shipbuilding programs, so that the 
“bridge of ships” shall be maintained and enlarged. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 





More new fleet units soon ready for active service 
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OPA’s New Technique in Control of Wages: 
Attempt to Persuade Unions to Curb Demands 


Wages and prices. For nonwar industries, at least, all 
wage increases hereafter will come 
out of profits. The Office of Price Administration is indicating 
that employers, whether manufacturers, wholesalers or re- 
tailers, will not be permitted to pass along increased wage 
costs in the form of price increases. This doesn’t mean that 
OPA officials are championing wage freezing. They’re not. 
HENDERSON FORMULA: Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son, who had been pictured by Congressmen as favoring 
wage freezing, has declared for a flexible wage policy. He 
says flatly: “Reports that I have intimated the need for 
wage freezing are untrue.” The Henderson formula, which 
coincides with the general ideas of other Government 
leaders, would permit higher wages for substandard groups 
and upward adjustments to remove inequities as between 
higher-paid groups. But Mr. Henderson would permit no 
increase in the general wage level. 


MR. DAVIS‘S VIEWS: William H. Davis, chairman of the 
War Labor Board, also has a formula for wage stabiliza- 
tion. He explains: “The question really is... How much 
of the increases which have occurred in the cost of living 
can we add to the wage rates and still get stability of 
prices? . . . We cannot maintain the level of real wages 
and our problem is to find out how much of the purchas- 
ing power we can restore at the higher level and still 
look out for the fellow at the bottom . If anybody 
talks about freezing wages—well, there ain’t no 
animal.” 


THE MEANING: None of this provides any concrete guide to 
employers who now are facing union demands for wage 
increases. Employers are asking: What is a standard and 
what is a substandard wage? What inequities permit 
wages to be increased? So far there is no answer to these 
questions. 


such 


Union view. In the absence of any official definition of 
wage stabilization, the labor unions are mak- 
ing their own. The views of CIO unions are uniform. 


TEXTILE: The CIO Textile Workers Union is arguing that 
stabilization requires an increase in rates of the low-wage 
industries and is holding up the textile industry as a case 
in point. The union wants a 124% cent hourly boost for 
textile workers. 


LUMBER: The CIO International Woodworkers Union con- 
tends that stabilization means raising wages high enough 
to prevent an exodus of skilled workers from essential in- 
dustries. In lumber, the union says, this means acceptance 
of its demand for a dollar-a-day increase. 


STEEL: CIO steel union leaders contend that wages should 
be boosted in the steel mills because less overtime is being 
worked there. Therefore, it contends, weekly earnings are 
proportionately lower than in some other basic industries. 


IN AIRCRAFT: The CIO auto and aircraft workers have made 
new demands on the Ford Motor Co. for a dollar-a-day 
increase, although Ford, on the union’s own statement, is 
paying the highest wages in the automobile industry. The 
same demand is being pressed in negotiations between the 
union and General Motors Corp. 





Employer view. Most employers have kept out of the ar. 

gument over wage freezing. Many with 
war contracts feel that the Government which pays the bill, 
must make the policy. Employers in nonwar industries now 
have no guarantee of help from the Government. 


FORD MOTOR CO.: One exception to the general employer 
silence on wage demands is the Ford Motor Co., which 
countered the union’s dollar-a-day demand with a request 
that wages be “frozen for the duration of the war.” Harry 
H. Bennett, Personnel Director for Ford, says: “The Gov- 
ernment is the sole customer of the Ford Motor Co.,” and 
as a result, any wage increase would mean an increase in 
the cost of the war effort. 


OPA‘s method. One technique which Mr. Henderson js 

prepared to apply in place of wage freez- 
ing is an attempt to educate unions not to make wage de- 
mands. For this job OPA is creating a wage analysis section 
under Robert R. R. Brooks, author, one-time Williams Col- 
lege professor and more recently a CIO representative in the 


old OPM Labor Division. 


EDUCATING UNIONS: In addition to studying wage costs, 
Mr. Brooks’s job will be to explain OPA’s problem to the 
unions. He will be expected to show union leaders why 
wages as a cost factor must be kept within limits that will 
not put too much pressure on prices. Also, he is expected 
to explain to the unions why wage increases that cut too 
deeply into profits would adversely affect the tax program 
and cut Treasury revenues. 


Right to resign. The dispute over union security now ap- 
pears to be narrowing to the question of 
whether a union member has a right to withdraw from his 
union. The War Labor Board ordered Federal Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co. to require union members to pay their 
dues or leave their jobs. Board Chairman Davis defended the 
decision, saying: . every man has a right at common law 
to withdraw and cease to be a member of any association 
whether it be a trade union or some other form of organiza- 
tion ... . The clause contained in the order will not become 
effective until it is incorporated into a contract . . . Pending 
such time, any individual member of the union at the ship- 
yard has a right formally to withdraw from the union.” 


COMPANY'S INTERPRETATION: Federal Shipbuilding, a 
U.S. Steel subsidiary, accepted the order, but notified em- 
ployes that only those in good standing (dues paid up) at 
the time the contract is signed would be bound to men- 
bership, and that they would have 10 days in which to 
withdraw from the union if they chose not to be bound 
to membership. 


UNION PROTEST: CIO President Philip Murray was quick 
to protest this procedure, charging that it amounted to 
illegal interference with an employe’s right to join a 
union, and, therefore, violated the Wagner Act—a charge 
that can be ruled upon only by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Other union officers are explaining that 
union rules do not permit resignations unless a man with- 
draws from a trade. Resignation from a union is com- 
pared to refusal of a citizen to pay taxes. 
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War Strikes 


The War Labor Board recorded 95 
trikes which affected war work during 
{pril, a 28 per cent increase over the num- 
ir reported for March. About 43,000 em- 
sloyes were involved in the April strikes, 
ycounting for a total of 173,500 man days 
¢ work lost. The time lost is 83 per cent 
ys than reported for April, a year ago. 
For the week ended May 9, 13 major 
dikes affecting war production were re- 
prted in Washington. Approximately 8,572 
aployes were involved. Time lost during 
the week is estimated at 28,117 man days. 


The totals: 

8 AFL strikes. 

3 CIO strikes. 

1 independent union strike. 

I strike involving an unidentified 
union. 


In each of the strikes reported no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
Avro WORKERS: 
Gehl Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. 
BUICHER WORKMEN: 
Armour & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Guss WORKERS: 
Libby Glass Co., Toledo, O. 
Mera, TRADES: 
Jno. Harsch Bronze Foundry, Cleveland. 
MiscELLANEOUS: 
Fresno Food Packers, Fresno, Calif. 
National Fireworks Co., West Hanover, 
Mass. 
National Supply Co., Springfield, O. 
U.S. Potash Co., Carlsbad, N. M. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


Stee, WORKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Williamsport, Pa. 
TexmLE WORKERS: 
Bite-Web Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 
New England Textile Mills, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNION 
Guildford Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. C_—Independent Hosiery Workers 
Assn. 

INVOLVING UNIDENTIFIED UNION 
Energetic Worsted Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Status of Plant Committees 


The Wage and Hour Administrator is 
warning employers that time spent by em- 
ployes as voluntary members of a labor- 
management plant committee to boost war 
production will be regarded, for the pur- 
poses of computing wages and overtime, as 
time worked whenever committee work is 
carried on during regular working hours. 
Minimum pay and overtime is not required 
for time spent on plant committee work 
outside regular working hours. 

The Administrator also has disclosed 
that his ruling against pay for time lost 
by employes during blackouts does not 
‘pply to blackout practice ordered by the 
employer. As a general rule, the Wage and 
Hour Administrator expects employes to be 
paid for any plant protection work super- 
vised by the employer, but not for such 
work supervised by Government authority. 
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HI! STRANGER- 
WANT TO JOIN 
OUR"33 TOI" 













SOMETHING 
EVERYVOWE ENJOYS. 

C’MON, YOU'LL 
SEG occ 











GOSH — WHY 
SURE. SOUNDS SWELL 
— BUT WHAT'S 
“S33 roi”? 















WELL, HE 
WE ARE... 
ANO HERE'S 
YOUR "33 rol’ 






sure! it’s 33 FINE 
BREWS BLENDED INTO 


OWE GREAT BEER. 
BLENOING’S WHAT 
MAKES IT SO 
EXTRA- DELICIOUS. 


IT NOW, PABST 
BLUE RIBBON! 
GEE, THANKS. 















FLAVOR / extra- 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR ... 
BECAUSE PASST 
BLUE RIBBON, L\iK& 
FINEST CHAMPAGNES, 
REACHES PERFECTION 
THROUGH BLENDING. 
IT’S SPECIALLY 
BLENDEO,"33 ro 7” 















YOU BET, JOAN. 
(IT’S GREAT—A 
LUCKY BREAK 


-.ANO WHAT 
A LUCKY BREAK t 
TO FINO SOMEONE 
LIKE YOU / ‘ 








WHERE THERE'S 
“33 ro 1" THERE'S 

LIFE ANO FUN, 
\ EH, LARRY ?... 
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Good fellowship and good taste go hand 
in hand with Pabst Blue Ribbon. That’s 
because the expert blending of 33 fine 
brews gives it a friendly and inviting 
flavor that’s extra-delicious. Enjoy it 
in regular or club size bottles and on 
draft at better places everywhere. 


Copyright 1942, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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JF Fine Enews Blended wile One Grea Beer 
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Rising Anti-Axis Sentiment in Latin America... 
Efforts to Speed Materials to Good Neighbors 


Anti-Axis feeling is growing through Latin America as 

shipping losses mount. Proposals have 
been advanced for a volunteer Latin-American army to fight 
beside the United Nations, and further steps to restrict Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese business interests in the hemi- 
sphere appear certain. 


MEXICO: In the forefront of anti-German activity is the 
Mexican Government. Torpedoing of a Mexican tanker off 
the coast of Florida has aroused resentment. Labor Leader 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano calls for a declaration of war. 
Mexico has asked for a satisfactory explanation by May 
21. Outlook is that she may follow Brazil’s precedent and 
seize German-owned property in retaliation. This might 
go hard with German business interests, which dominate 
the country’s chemical and hardware business. 


ARGENTINA: U.S. waiver of salvage charges for aiding the 
torpedoed merchantman Victoria is developing into a 
diplomatic victory. Owners of the vessel have donated 
$20,000 to the American Naval Relief Society, and Argen- 
tines are giving fulsome praise to this country. Mean- 
while, Acting President Castillo may be facing a consti- 
tutional crisis. He has failed to convoke Congress on the 
normal meeting date. Probable reason is that the Chamber 
of Deputies, still led by Radical Deputy Jose Luis Cantilo 
as Speaker, would oppose the Government. Cantilo is 
anti-Castillo, pro-United States. Also, Dr. Ramon Castro- 
viejo, New York eye specialist, has arrived in Buenos 
Aires, presumably to try to restore the sight of President 
Roberto Ortiz. Return of Senor Ortiz to the presidency is 
hoped for by anti-Castillo groups. 


BRAZIL: Requisitioning of all physical assets of the grounded 
Italian Lati air line has been completed. Brazilians also are 
becoming more incensed at ship sinkings, particularly 
since the loss of the Paranhyba, second largest merchant- 
man in the fleet. Brazilian trade with European neutrals 
under German domination, however, is growing. Switzer- 
land, for example, already has bought almost twice her 
normal cocoa imports this year, and Swedish purchases of 
Brazilian cotton last February were three times the 
amount purchased for the year 1937. 


Material deliveries to Latin America, however, are get- 

ting more attention in Washington. 
War Production Board has granted priority ratings above 
domestic orders for Latin-American shipments. These ship- 
ments, however, must be part of allocations assigned by 
WPB and the Board of Economic Warfare. Purpose is to in- 
sure a minimum of necessities for hemisphere nations, but 
this purpose still may be defeated by lack of ships. 


TRADE: Import-export facts, however, fail to bear out reports 
of distress in Latin America. Actual trade figures now are 
military secrets, but enough is known to state that U.S. 
exports to Latin America during the first quarter of 1942 

were well above the corresponding 1941 period. The same 

is true of imports. Volume increases were less than dollar 
value increases, owing to price rises. Also, trade has 


dropped sharply in the last 90 days. Still, populations of 
most Latin-American countries live close to the land and 
are relatively unaffected by trade dislocations. 

LIVING COSTS: Urban dwellers and laborers, however, are 
growing restive under mounting living costs. This situation 
is true throughout the area, and, in some sections, par- 
ticularly on the Caribbean islands, food shortages are 
threatened. Building of American bases also has induced 
numerous farmers to leave the soil for wage jobs. 


MACHINERY: Greatest demand is found for machinery. 
Argentina wants textile machines, all nations want type- 
writers and business machines, tires and automobiles. 
Panama is complaining bitterly over failure of this country 
to deliver $400,000 worth of farm implements with which 
to increase local food production. 


RUBBER: Wild rubber gathering is approaching the planning 
stage. U.S. chicle companies are proposing to turn over 
their organizations to harvest Castilla rubber in Central 
America, and a number of other expeditions now are in 
the Amazon Valley. One hitch in the rubber outlook is the 
fact that most estimates of possible Latin-American rub- 
ber production in the next few years barely would cover 
Latin America’s own needs. For example, 1941 output was 
around 25,000 tons, but 1941 consumption in Latin 
America was above 30,000 tons. 


OIL: Private oil companies still are in the dark about the real 
meaning of the U.S.-Mexican oil settlement agreement. 
All the agreement mentions specifically is that expropri- 
ated properties are worth $24,000,000. But companies 
still are liable for claims pending against them in Mexican 
courts. Among these claims is a suit by union workers 
charging the companies broke labor agreements when the 
Mexican Government seized their properties. These claims 
could possibly wipe out the settlement. 


WHEAT: Argentina is turning to Spain to solve its wheat 
surplus problem. Commerce Department reports negotia- 
tions for a Spanish credit of 160,000,000 pesos for wheat 
alone. This amounts to approximately $40,000,000. Span- 
ish ships would be used to transport the grain. 


FISHING: Plans are laid to turn the Caribbean, long a 
sportsmen’s paradise, into a commercial fishing area. 
This food and oil source has been largely neglected, but 
tuna, king fish, barracuda and Spanish mackerel abound. 
U.S. Government officials are aiding the project. Brazil 
also is installing a factory to extract oil from sharks. 


U.S. tariffs are likely to drop precipitately in agreements 

now being negotiated. Sugar went down by 
half in the Peruvian trade treaty, and most-favored nation 
clauses will extend this privilege to other sugar-producing 
countries. Other reductions are made in long-staple cotton, 
alpaca and llama wool. Tariff concessions today are largely 
cancelled by price ceilings and shipping shortages, but they 
promise access to U.S. markets in the postwar period. Sugar, 
however, can be controlled by quotas if imports become 
unmanageable. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

What you as a businessman CAN 

and CANNOT do as a result of federal 

court and administrative decisions: 


28 Years Accumulating 

















| | Knowledge 
Conclusions expressed in these 

paragraphs are based upon deci- | 

sions and rulings of courts and ci ‘ 

Government bureaus. In making ACK IN 1914, The 

their decisions, courts and bureaus National City Bank 
consider many facts which, for rea- i : jue 
sons of space, cannot be set forth of New York established 

; i J i é - ‘f y . . . 

in detail. The United States News, tee Goat tees toe Eatin 
e on written request, will refer inter- 
} ested readers to sources of this America. Incidentally, it 
4 basic material. - he : f 
‘ | | was the first United States national bank in the 





foreign field. Today there are 35 such branches, 
YOU CANNOT use your patent to dic- 


. tate the price at which your agents or li- During the past twenty-eight years, these 
- censees can resell articles in which your , ; rie ii 
s patent is used. Such arrangements are Latin-American branches of National City have 
; held Bye Supreme Court to violate the learned a great many things that will help you 
1 antitrust laws. . 
do business with Latin America. 
* + * 
8 rou CAN Is Latin America a possible market for your 
- YOU CAN file suit to recover an addi- s L J a pos: 7 you 
| j of f verpal axes even 
al tional refund for overpaid taxes ever product, now that other markets may have been 
" though you have received one judgment : 
" against a collector of internal revenue on closed? National City can help you. Is Latin 
% the same overpayment. The Supreme 4 ‘ cibl f lv f bite 
- Court decides that suits against collectors America a possible source ol supply for materials 
as are personal in character and no bar to you need, now that your other sources may have 
_ later claims against the Government. ies : 
been cut off? National City can help you. 
* * o 
al YOU CAN, perhaps, successfully resist Long-experienced officials in our Head Office 
it. . ° er 
ying officers < ‘nin y sl ‘ ‘ , 
<. having officers and men in your shipping | work closely with our 35 Latin-American branches 
line from being grouped in one collective 


bargaining unit. A federal circuit court of 


to help solve any problems you may meet. We 
appeals decides that it is against public 


an 


‘ interest for the Labor Board to group in invite you to consult them. 

i one unit the officers of a ferry line and the 

” employes who must obey their commands. 

rat * * * 

la- YOU CANNOT, according to a federal THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
pat court decision in New York, resist a Wage 


an- and Hour Administrator’s subpoena for OF NEW YORK 


your records on the ground that you are 

















_ not engaged in interstate commerce. It Head Office: 55 WALL STREET Branches throughout Greater New York 
mm holds that the Administrator need not show 
ut that employers are engaged in interstate 7 LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES - 
nd commerce to examine such records. 
1 ARGENTINA Canat Zone CuBa Mexico REPvUBLIic OF 

azil * * ree Aires re Havana Mexico City Panana 

. a , (Sub-branches) ~risto (Sub-branches) 

YOU CANNOT continue to use copper Flores Gestion P ro Panama 
nts or copper base alloys in making parts for | Plaza Once Cue Caminos nies 
by automobiles and light trucks, unless the Resale Seatiage Galiano Puerto RICO pucuay 
ie copper is essential f aaa Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan 
ion a IS esse ntial for operating parts. a Cathesion hontie Montevideo 
‘ing ar Production Board lists 13 specific Rio de Janeiro CovomBIA Cardenas Bayamon 
on, uses for which copper is permitted. Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
bel Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
hev * * «* Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce Caracas 
a, Ye CAN return office equipment to MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
pme manufacturer if he will accept it. | 


WPB will allow wholesalers, distributors 
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and retailers to return new equipment that 
has been frozen by Government order. 





. * ~ 


YOU CANNOT operate 
waste or salvage dealer without a license 
after May 20. Licenses will be granted au- 
tomatically by OPA to dealers now in busi- 
ness, but they must register by June 20. 


as a scrap, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid suits by 
your employes to be reinstated in their 
jobs if you have discharged them for un- 
ion activity. A California court decision 
orders an employer to reinstate his work- 
ers, even though the State has no labor 







DROP FORGINGS WILL “WITH- 
STAND THE UNPREDICTABLE” 


“These weapons of war 
are very different from the 
products we have been 
building over the past 
years. They are subject 
tO more severe stresses, 
strains and shocks. They 
must be built to with- 
stand the unpredictable.” 
O. E. HUNT, Enginee: 


General Motors Corporation 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING 








relations act and the Wagner Act does not 
apply. The court held that the employes 
had a case because the employer’s action 
violated public policy as stated in the State 
Labor Code. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue leasing facili- 
ties to large customers for a few days 
each month if production of war mate- 
rials is impeded as a result. WPB also re- 
stricts processing of materials furnished 
by customers on a fee basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add 114 cents a pound to 


the copper scrap that you prepare espe- 


Ul 


UR war program 

for 185,000 planes 
in the years 1942 and 
1943 includes about 
500,000,000 drop forg- 
ings. Before the planes 
can be produced, these 
half a billion parts must 
be forged on drop ham- 
mers likethe Chambers- 
burg Hammer shown 
here. Every worker, 
every machine and every 
facility of the Cham- 
bersburg Engineering 
Company is now dedi- 


cated to supplying ham- 
mers enough —and 
quickly enough to beat 
the time limit of that 
program. 


a>, 


~~ 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS - CECOSTAMPS . PRESSES 


CQO... CHAMBERSBURG, PA 














































cially for your purchasers. This premium 


is allowed by OPA. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy rubber-tired hang 
trucks from manufacturers. WPB has or. 
dered factories to cease delivering hand 
trucks with rubber tires, or tires for han 
trucks, unless the vehicles are needed ty 
avoid explosions. 


zx * * 


YOU CAN sell convict-made war goods 
to the Federal Government, according to 
an opinion of the Attorney General. The 
opinion states that federal law specifical) 
allows the U.S. Government to purchase 
goods made in federal prisons and that 
no federal law bars the purchase of State 
prison-made goods. 


ca *~ *~ 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, negotiate 
to sell materials to the Government at 
prices above ceilings covered by the Gen. 
Maximum Price Regulation. OPA 
will permit delivery of materials at higher 
contract prices if the contracts were nego- 
tiated before May 18, but indicates that 
the practice must stop. 


eral 


* * * 


YOU CAN now hire Filipino seamen on 
U.S. ships. The Coast Guard has waived 
navigation law prohibitions against em- 
ployment of aliens on U.S. vessels to per- 
mit citizens of the Philippines to be hired. 


% 7 * 


YOU CANNOT expect delivery of soft. 
wood construction lumber, except from 
retail yards, for 60 days. WPB has banned 
shipments from larger sawmills for this pe- 
riod, except on specific order of the Army, 
Navy or Maritime Commission. Sawmill 
producing less than 5,000 feet a day are 
not affected. 


* *~ aa 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
a union on the ground that most member 
are behind in their dues, and, therefore, 
are not in good standing. A federal circu! 
court holds that failure of members te pay 
their dues does not in itself end their men- 
bership and terminate the union’s author 
ity to represent them. 


x e * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to sign a written 
contract with a union after you have 
reached an agreement. Such refusal to 
sign is held by a federal circuit court to 
be an unfair labor practice, even though 
the employer was willing to sign a letter 
embodying his labor policy. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT speculate any longer 
the price of cottonseed oil. Varying grade 
of this oil are now under OPA ceilings an 
spot and future prices are the same. 
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and 
s Or- 
hand 
hand 
dto# (The Army Specialist Corps now is 
beginning to enroll business executives, 
gecialists and scientists for nonfighting 
yar jobs. Six weeks ago, this magazine 
s00ds f provided the first authoritative description 
1g to Hof this new branch of the Army (U.S.N., 
The BMarch 27). Because of the unusually wide 
ically Binterest in the Specialists Corps evidenced 
chase Eby correspondence from our readers, we 
that Bare here presenting answers to additional 
State Bquestions that have been asked.) 
What types of experience are wanted by 
the Specialist Corps? 
_ Immediately, electrical engineers, radio 
P “ technicians, mechanical engineers, chem- 
OPA ists, chemical engineers, aeronautical and 
. Batomotive mechanics, geologists, person- 
ion nel directors, occupational specialists, stat- 
a istians, and transportation experts of all 
oe types, including rail, water, motor and air. 
In the near future, many other types of 
experience will be needed. 
eN on , 
-aive| (YO Many men will be needed? 
t em- §Plans now call for enrolling several thou- 
o per- sand within the next three months. As the 
hired. Worps develops, its need may grow to 
100,000 or more. 
f soft- How fast wili applications be acted on? 
few hat depends on the demand for special- 
hi sts by other branches of the Army. No 
rs oo pplication will be accepted until a definite 
oil yacancy exists for the man applying. The 
ist few thousand to be taken will be 
ay @ Bhostly key men. 
ow long is the period of enlistment? 
in with (For the duration of the war and six 
embers fmonths thereafter. 
erefore, 
circuit What are the physical standards? 
to pa! Basic requirement is that a man be capable 
r mem Bf doing the job for which he is enlisted. 
author Be purpose of the Corps is to make avail- 
ble to the Army men who are unable to 
pass the regular physical requirements. 
writte? What is the top age limit? 
u have 7 
usal to # ete is none. Men will be commissioned 


ourt to § long as they have training, experience or 
though ledge needed by the Army, even 


a letter ough in some cases they may be over 
‘maximum age limit of 59 years. 
ill anyone be accepted who is in the 
nger it fighting-age group—18 through 44? 
p grades Mes, the Corps will accept younger men, 
ngs and Mthough only when men with their abili- 
ne. S$ cannot be found elsewhere. 
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Nove Beem Llsked: 
HOW TO JOIN SPECIALIST CORPS — 


Is the Specialist Corps to be a haven for 
draft dodgers? 


It is not. No one will be accepted for the 
Corps without approval of the local draft 
boards. Men classified in 1-A_ will find 
themselves automatically barred. The 
Corps will be composed almost solely of 
men in 3-A and 4-F, who are now deferred 
from all military service. 


Will Corps members be commissioned as 
Army officers? 


Men with professional, business or scien- 
tific training will be commissioned as offi- 
cers of the Specialist Corps, not as Army 
officers. Titles will be the same as those for 
corresponding ranks in the Army. 


What about skilled workmen in the me- 
chanical and technical services? 


They will be graded as noncommissioned 
officers, ranging from corporal to master 
sergeant. 


What salaries will be paid? 


Officers’ pay will range from $2,600 to 
$3,500 for second lieutenants; $3,200 to 
$3,800 for first lieutenants. Captains will 
receive $3,800 to $4,600; majors, $4,600 
to $5,400; lieutenant colonels, from $6,500 
to $7,500. Deputy directors will receive 
from $8,000 to $9,000. Noncommissioned 
officers will receive from $1,800 to $3,500. 
Skilled workmen operating in the field will 
receive the prevailing American wages. 


Will allowances be made for food and 
board? 


No allowances will be paid. When Corps 
members are quartered with the Army, the 
cost of their board and lodging will be 
deducted from their pay. 


Does the Army pay traveling expenses? 


No allowance is made for travel from home 
to initial station. Corps members traveling 
on official business will receive the regular 
travel allowance given to civilian employes 
of the Government. 


Will members of the Corps be subject to 
Army discipline? 

Yes, the Articles of War will apply to all 

Corps members serving outside Washing- 

ton. Only exception will be that Corps 

members will not be required to salute or 

be saluted. 


Will Corps members wear uniforms? 


Yes, Corps members will wear a special 
single-breasted olive drab uniform, with 
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NO MORE LOSSES 


due to dirty 
lubrication! 


You can trace plenty of 
losses on your books to 
dirty lubrication. But 
Cities Service Sealed Lu- 
brication can stop those 
losses. 


Only Cities Service can 
give you Sealed Lubrica- 
tion with tough, heat- 
resistant, water - resistant 
Trojan Lubricants. sealed 
from the refinery to the 
shackle of your truck or 
bus. Dirt can’t get in. 


That means long, eco- 
nomical lubrication — the 
kind that cuts maintenance 
costs. 


Cities Service Sealed 
Lubrication is a warranted 
clean method. It would be 
worth the money if it 
cost twice as much as 
ordinary lubrication. 


But it doesn’t cost a 
penny more! 


Specify Sealed Lubrica- 
tion... and see how much 
you save. 





CITIES SERVICE 
O1L COMPANIES 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SHREVEPORT 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—WUSE IT WISELY! 
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ANCHOR FENCE GUARDS 


War Production Against Saboteurs, Spies 


Vital wartime production demands pro- 
tection from alien agencies and trouble- 
makers operating both owtside and inside 
your plant. Install an Anchor Fence 
around your plant to keep unwanted per- 
sons out. Use special Anchor enclosures 
within your plant to bar all but author- 


force, yet can be easily moved without 
loss in case of plant expansion. 

Get the benefit of Anchor’s 50 years of 
industrial fencing experience. Write for 
name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ized employees from access to power 
stations, transformers, chemical and ma- 
terial stocks, fuel supplies, parking lots, 
and other vital points. Too, an Anchor 
Fence around your plant releases valu- 
able indoor space for production by per- 
mitting safe bulk storage outdoors. 


Anchor Fence can be quickly erected in 
any soil, in any weather, even when the 
ground is frozen. The exclusive patented 
driven “Anchors” hold the fence per- 
manently erect and in line, resist terrific 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND 


1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 
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‘Advertising Quiz No. 4 


Today Washington is the GHQ 
of all business and industry. 
What magazine has the largest 
staff of specialists in Washing- 
ton, news and nerve center of 
the world? 
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silver buttons, and maroon braid on 4 
sleeves and shoulders. 


Do Corps members have to buy their oy 
uniforms? Hf 





They do. No uniform allowance is provide 


Will service in the Corps take men oy 
this country? /2 


Yes, the Specialist Corps expects to hy 4 
its officers and men stationed wherey 
the Army is—whether it be Australig 
North Ireland or Africa. 





Will members of the Corps be in j 
danger zones? 10 


Yes. Some members of the Corps will Ht 
directing transportation or serving yi 
the troops in the front line as well as 
hind the lines. 


Does this mean Specialists will take pom 75 
in actual combat? M 


No. Members of the Corps will be » 
armed and untrained in the use of arms 


How can application be made? 
Write the Army Specialist Corps, Wg 
Department, Washington, D. C. Telli 
a brief, one-page letter your training a 
experience and the position you now hol 
Ask for a Personnel Placement Question 
naire. Questionnaires also can be obtain 
through the Office of the Adjutant Gener 
or the U.S. Civil Service Commission 












Will a trip to Washington help? 


Probably not. When the Specialist Coy 
wants to interview an applicant, he 
be notified. Many men are coming 
Temporary Building M, 26th Street a 
Constitution Avenue—the Specialist Cog 
headquarters—for personal __intervier 
With few exceptions, they are seen only! 
professional personnel interviewers, # 
usually after a considerable wait. 
















Are there any field representatives W 
might be a>proached? 






Not yet. Eventually, the Corps expects 
have an officer at every Corps Area Hea 
quarters, but at present all busines 
being handled in Washington. 





Will men be promoted from their ent 
ing salaries and grades to hig 
positions? 

















Yes. Promotions will be made by the! 
rector General upon his own motiot, 
upon the recommendation of the chiel 
arms, or services, or other agencies © 
which the Specialist is working. 





What will govern such promotions? 


Promotions will be made solely 0 
basis of merit and the needs of thes 
ice. Ordinarily, they will simply mo™ 
man up one step, into the next grade 
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THE FORWARD MARCH 


of The United States News, now more than 200,000, is the result 
of filling a definite need—reporting and analyzing quickly and 
accurately news of national affairs for America’s men of affairs. 


* 


There are 21,425 periodicals in America listed in Ayer’s Directory. The United 
States News is the ONLY magazine in the United States devoted 100% to the most 
important subject in the world—the news of national affairs. 


The United States News | 


Daniel W. Ashley, Advertising Director 
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Behind the Scenes in Shangri-la $ 


By Our Never-Never Land Correspondent 











We have just returned 
from Shangri-la, that 
fair and far country in 
which the President takes 
refuge from  importu- 
nate questioners. 

It surprisingly resem- 
bles Washington, archi- 
tecturally. It has a Capitol, complete with hot and cold-ranning 
Senators, and an Executive Mansion. The latter structure con- 
sists wholly of firesides wired for sound. It has no doors, but 
necessarily there are a lot of chimneys as befits a palace de- 
signed for Santa Claus. Whenever the President visits Shangri- 
la, incognito of course, he enters the Executive Mansion through 
a special plush-lined chimney provided for him by the ruler of 
that utterly delightful country. 

But it is not the physical features of Shangri-la which en- 
trance the visitor. No, the charm of Shangri-la is in its social 
and political organization. It is a democracy, ruled by the ma- 
jority, but in which the minority has a voice, only the voice 
doesn’t sound like Joe Martin’s, or even Arthur Vandenberg’s. 

The bulk of the population consists of happy artisans who 
take turns not having quite enough to eat or to wear. All around 
the capital city lie lush farms which are always growing surplus 
crops for which the merry peasants charge 
too much. That does not worry the citizens, 
because their Government pays for every- 
thing, anyhow. The Government gets all the 
money back eventually by levying a 95 per 
cent excess profits tax. Sooner or later every 
dollar becomes somebody’s excess _ profit. 
whereupon it is declared to be worth only a 
nickel. That is a lot cheaper and simpler than 
actually collecting the tax through the rigmarole of making out 
returns and borrowing on one’s life insurance to meet the quar- 
terly payments. 

In Shangri-la’s thriving industries the work week consists only 
of five hours, one each normal working day. The authorities dis- 
covered that the artisans were happier, worked harder and pro- 
duced more, when they were employed on—and being paid for— 
overtime. So the statutory work week was reduced as far as pos- 
sible. It would have been eliminated entirely, but it was discov- 
ered there can’t be overtime if there isn’t just plain time. How- 
ever, the motherly Minister of So-called Labor hopes to have it 
reduced to half an hour a day, to coincide with the luncheon 
period. 

Of course, Shangri-la is at war, or else the airplanes from the 
United States could not take refuge there after bombing Japan 
in transit. Everybody in Shangri-la voluntarily buys War Sav- 
ings Bonds. The Government conceived the brilliant idea of 
bringing out a new issue each week, and prints on the back of 
the bonds one installment of a thrilling mystery story. Of course, 
no one wants to miss a chapter, so everybody buys a bond to 
read the latest episode in the mystery, the cryptic title of which 
is: “What the Heel is to Prevent a Fourth Term?” Just what 
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is a law of the land called “maintenance of membership” whic 
recently was made universally applicable. Originally the law re. 
quired that once a person joined a union he had to remain init 
or lose his job. That worked so well for the unions that the pol 


the title signifies will be revealed in the concluding chapter, 
Practically everybody in Shangri-la belongs to a union. Ther 
-H 


ticians thought it a pretty good thing, and the law was inter. ade 
preted by a Supreme Court decision to mean that once you 
joined anything, you had to remain a member in good standing Mr. 


So now anybody who joined the Administration party by voting — “ ct 
for its candidate in the previous election must continue to vote 
the straight party ticket or lose his citizenship. Al 

The minority in Shangri-la is called the Boss’s Loyal Oppos. § bran 
tion. Whenever the Chief Executive feels a speech coming on, he ad - 
notifies the BLO, and its spokesmen (who are the meanes,§ Hous 
sauciest little boys in the third grade of the country’s schools) J Scho 
issue a statement critical of the Administration. Then the Chie § woul 
Executive has the time of his life poking fun at his critics, and ff fiddle 
the rest of the country laughs loud enough to bust the radioff Bird. 
tubes. The BLO doesn’t mind, because periodically it is rewardedggto C 
by having one of its brightest members—that is, one who in- 














spired the best wisecracks in the Boss’s speech—appointed to aff Plaus 
Cabinet position, or made a general or a federal judge. Identical § hears 
rewards are given members of the Loyal Opposition who do no produ 
criticize the Administration. heard 
Some political leaders in Shangri-la are ff ™0 a 

little apprehensive that by such process 
there presently won’t be any Loyal Oppo-§ M; 
tion, and the country will have a one-pariyff tracti 





system. However, wiser heads point out thal 
under the universal draft law which perils 
the Government to send men too old for mik 
tary service into any line of duty essential 
the national welfare, a certain number can be drafted to becom 
critics of the Administration. The head of the Governmentt 
manpower placement bureau, a chap named O’Pecan, is consid: 
ered by some persons to be the logical choice as Chief Executiv 
in 1948 or 1952. 
















—Ha 
Shangri-la is unique among nations in that it has no budgij Mls 

worries. Long ago it was decided to “do away with the silly @ 

dollar sign”; that worked for a while, but when it was decreed tif mittee 

abolish the decimal point, as well, and to go back to Romaf§how tc 

numerals in all federal financial computations, the country df took | 

cided to hell with the budget. fense 
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These are just a few of the highlights of Shangri-la. © 
could go on endlessly discussing its peculiar virtues, bi 
lack of space forbids. But if we were in President Roo 
velt’s place we would 
take up permanent resi- 
dence there, and even 
apply for citizenship. In 
fact, even without be- 
ing the President we 
think we shall follow 
our own advice. 
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_ People 
of tae Wack 

= A. I. Henderson has done most of the 

work of running the Raw Materials Sec- 

tion of the Office of Production Manage- 

ment and the War Production Board for 

the last two years. Big, virile, hardboiled, 

he shouldered the task that his boss, Wil- 

jam L. Batt, did not have time for. Mr. 

Henderson, “Alec” to 

his friends, a native 

New Yorker, Harvard 

begin man, 1917 artillery- 

; man overseas, had 

a given upa good prac- 

lewis tice with a top-notch 

3 ad 3 : New York law firm 

be pel Harris & Ewing to take a Government 

sintea * |, HENDERSON salary. Last week, Mr. 

a te Batt stepped out and 

cndine Mr. Henderson stepped into the Batt shoes 
- votin # chief of raw materials. 
to vote Pee 

Albert Gore comes from the same 

Oppos: brand of Tennessee hills as do Cordell Hull 

gon, he aud Alvin York, fiddled his way into the 

neanest,@ House seat Secretary Hull used to hold. 

school) @ School teacher, young lawyer, Mr. Gore 

he Chie § would walk into the hill villages with his 

ties, ani fiddle, playing, “Listen to the Mocking 

he radio Bird.” The crowds listened and sent him 

ewardeigto Congress. The first time he spoke in 

who in-§ the House, he whipped up a wave of ap- 

‘ted toa Plause from a dead-pan audience that 

Identica § hears too many speeches. Last week he 


produced a bill to force people to save; 
heard that World War Hero York might 
run against him. 
7” * 7 
Miss Thelma McKelvey, chic, at- 


tractive, spent eight years as administra- 
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out that tive officer at the 
h permits University of Colo- 
| for mile rado. In 1935, she 


sential 
to becom 
ernment! 
is consit: 
Executive 


came to Washington 
with Miss Josephine 
Roche, then Assist- 
ant Secretary of the 
Treasury and chair- 
man of National 
Youth Administra- 
: tion’s executive com- 
mittee. Miss McKelvey told NYA students 
how to get educated until Dr. Floyd Reeves 
took her with him into the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission to help with 
the job-training program. She got a long 
new title last week: Chief of the Women’s 
Labor Supply and Training Branch of the 
War Production Board. 


* * * 


Harold Beresford Butler wrote two 
Pooks about the United States from the 
bglish point of view. One covered indus- 
relations in industry’s lush days of 
27. The second dealt with unemploy- 
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ment problems. He turned it out in the un- 
employment headache period of 1931. He 
spent many years with the International 
Labor Office, organized the first all-Amer- 
ica labor conference at Santiago, Chile, 
and a world textile conference at Washing- 
ton. Now he is coming back to Washing- 
ton. New title: British Minister, Acting 
Director General of the British Informa- 
tion Service. 
* * * 

Warren Lee Pierson went to France 
in 1917 to drive an ambulance for the 
French before America got into the: war. 


He stayed to fight with the Americans in 
the field artillery 1918. Fifteen 
years later, he left his law practice in Los 
Angeles to come to Washington for six 
weeks’ work as special counsel for the 


through 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Mr. 
Pierson stayed to fight his way through 
ten strenuous years of the New Deal to 
head the Export-Import Bank. Now he is 
in Mexico on matters pertaining to the 
Export-Import Bank. His principal objec- 
tive: the de- 
tails that will bring in a batch of raw 
materials. 


To assist in working out 
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service provided by the B&O 
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Puliman accommodations and 
many exclusive conveniences, 
plus old-fashioned courtesy 
and hospitality. 
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New Job for Jesse Jones? . . . Postwar Problem 
Of Lend-Lease Debts . . . Age Ceiling for Admirals 


Jesse Jones is arranging a synthetic 
rubber “nest egg” by making plans— 
as far as it is possible at the lending 
end—for more plant than the planners 
say is necessary. Whether there is to 
be rubber in time and in quantity now 
depends on how well industry carries 
out its job of filling contracts. 


x *k * 


Leon Henderson is beginning to won- 
der how long he can go on trying to 
regiment the American people, includ- 
ing all members of Congress, before 
the brickbats get to be too much. No- 
body seems to envy him his present 
job as price and ration controller. 


x * * 


Navy Secretary Knox is following a 
war policy of retiring admirals upon 
their reaching retirement age rather 
than permitting them to remain on 
active duty. The Navy is ! ecoming 
sensitive on the subject of the ':'th av- 
erage age of its top-ranking offi-ers. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau hoped by offering 
a plan for lowered income tax exemp- 
tions to head off the Congress pressure 
for a sales tax, but his hope stands a 
diminishing prospect of being realized. 


x * * 


Army airmen want it to be remem- 
bered that their men and planes have 
been doing the job of attacking Japan 
at home, in the Philippines and at sea 
in encounters that normally would be 
expected to fall to the Navy. 


x * * 


Elaborate books still are being kept on 
all transfers of war materials to Great 
Britain and others of this country’s 
war allies. The bookkeepers are begin- 
ning to get tangled up in their own 
figures as American forces begin to get 
mixed up with the British and other 
forces. 


= 2 @ 


Lewis Douglas, former Budget Di- 
rector and political opponent of the 
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President, is heading into a major war 
job as the man who decides on ship- 
ping space priorities. 


x * * 


RFC’s Jesse Jones is in line to manage 
any program for subsidies to industry 
that OPA’s Leon Henderson may de- 
termine to be necessary as a result of 
price ceilings. Mr. Jones is noted for 
his care in handling public funds, so 
that his choice would suggest some- 
thing other than a carefree policy. 


* @&£ @ 


There’s a suggestion in rather high 
Government quarters that some man 
like Henry J. Kaiser, who is breaking 
records in ship construction, be put in 
charge of this country’s shipbuilding 
program. That program, as a whole, 
isn’t clicking as yet. 


Ss @& @ 


Donald Nelson is finding that opera- 
tion of his War Production Board is 
tending to become bogged down 
through lack of power of decision on 
the part of many key dollar-a-year 
men. So much criticism has been cen- 
tered on these men by Congress that 
they appear not to be trusted with the 
power that they need to get action. 


x * tk 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, head of 
the Army Service of Supply, is taking 
over more and more direction of this 
country’s vast armament effort. 


x *k * 


Official antipathy toward Soviet Rus- 
sia is beginning to wane in Latin 
America. A recent Mexican Govern- 
ment decree includes Russia on the 
list of nations deserving-aid, and Cuba 
has permitted Russian purchases of 
her sugar. 


x * * 


The State Department thinks in 
terms of using lend-lease war debts as 
a lever in any postwar bargaining. 
Some other officials in high places 


think that the idea of war debts 


should be discarded now to avoid 
postwar arguments and trouble. 


x * * 


One submarine operating along the 
Atlantic Coast, when damaged by 4 
depth bomb, disgorged debris that in- 
cluded some well known brands of 
U.S. foodstuffs, raising a question 
whether submarines may have accom. 
plices on American shores. 


x *k *® 


Officials of the Board of Economie 
Warfare are claiming credit for the 
job of mapping objectives for U.§. 
bombing operations that really is due 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt gets credit for 
fooling the japanese on the teal 
strength of American forces around 
Australia. Japanese thought that that 
strength was far less than it really is 
and miscalculated accordingly. 


* 2 @ 


Letters pouring in on Congress in be- 
half of the Sheppard bill for dry zones 
around Army camps are reviving the 
prohibition issue. Upwards of 40 let- 
ters and petitions a day, in some case 
signed by virtually entire church con- 
gregations, have been reaching Mid 
western members in the last few days. 


xk * 


Explanation of the Treasury’s recent 
announcement that no more foreigf 
silver is being bought lies in this fact: 
Industrial users are taking all that is 
offered. Industry could use even mo 
but buyers refuse to pay the subsidy 
price to U.S. silver producers, and the 
Treasury can’t sell its silver. 


x * * 


Canada is running into difficulties ove 
its wage ceiling policy. Workers a 
shifting from job to job to such ang 
tent that war production is bé 
hampered. And employers cannoté 
fer wage inducements to keep the 
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